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voung stock plenty of feed, raising calves, clear- 

ing the pastures of weeds and brush, providing 
home-grown feeds, finding something to feed in the 
place of corn, keeping sows in good condition, pro- 
viding sufficient pasturage, and avoiding over- 
heating of hogs and horses are a few of the prob- 
lems of the livestock men in May. See what Dr. 
BUOY SGYH BOOUT CAEN oi as dice dee cceccce Page 3 


BD yeung oes Suggestions for May.—Giving the 


Reduced Corn Acreage, Higher Prices—Increased 
Cotton Acreage, Lower Prices.—Here is a striking 
presentation of facts that every cotton farmer 
should have in mind. “Every man who wants cot- 
ton, as a matter of plain common sense, should 
plant at least one-fourth more acreage in feed and 
food crops than it will take to supply his needs, 
even if we have the worst crop year we have 
NE facie ngs balacin aoe GN ee es ek .Page 10 


Use and Care of Farm Machinery in May.—It has 
often been said that one of the greatest costs at- 
tached to farm machinery is the waste coming 
from failure to protect it from rust and decay. 
But one of the greatest losses on some farms comes 
from failure to use machinery to best advantage 
in keeping down labor costs and in putting more 
acres to work. Mr. Alford offers some good sug- 
NN on Acca a ee 4a Ka ena eae Page 16 


Baby Has a Convulsion.—Baby was lucky to have a 
mother who knew how to do things. Otherwise, 
baby might have gone where many less fortunate 
ones have gone needlessly. Mothers who don’t 
read and study and try to learn what to do in such 
emergencies are not playing fair. And the system 
of education that doesn’t provide for the giving of 
such knowledge is actuatly responsible for the 
loss'of human lives. But Mrs. Brooks knew what 
to do, probably from experience or reading and 
BOUGY o6 oe ka 6008s 505% rer Tee csscvese Saee 12 


“Observe, Remember, Compare”—and Smile. — A 
jury said the loss of the ability to smile should 
cost $20,000. If anything would make us smile, 
$20,000 probably would. But the smile is not ail. 
Try Alexander Graham Bell’s rule, “Observe, Re- 
member, Compare.” By the way, do you older 
folks read the columns for young people “From 
Seven to Seventeen?” You will find lots of good 
suggestions there every week ............ Page 14 


Next Week’s Paper.—How do these practical, timely, 
homey subjects strike you, “More Money From 
Farming in 1922—How to Get It by Producing and 
Using More Dairy Products on the Farm,” and 
“Succession Suggestions for the Twelve-months 
Garden.” Putting the two together sounds like 
a good living at home, doesn’t it? They will be in 
next week’s paper. And farm women, listen! You 
remember the good friendly letters Editor Clar- 
ence Poe has written to Mrs, Farmer, and also to 
farm boys. Well, next week, he’s writing “A Spe- 
cial Message to Mr. Farmer.” And the interesting 
part is that it’s all about Mrs. Farmer. Now don’t 
gee. Salen you had better get hold of the paper 

rst? 














Live Subjects This Week and Next 
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TIMBER—A FARM CROP GIVEN FAR TOO SCANT CONSIDERATION 


Why not protect the timber crop from fires and give it a chance to become one of the paying cash 
crops on the farm? Don’t let the woods burn over. Watch the campers. 
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than a threshing job well done. Good, clean, fast threshing, 
and at low cost, requires certain important qualities in a machine. 
in Case threshers. 
everywhere. 
they excel in these qualities. 


































They Save The Grain—From the feeder to 
the windstacker all parts work as a unit in 
threshing and saving all the grain. 


machine. 


They Thresh All Grains and Seeds—There 
is not a seed or grain grown that cannot be 
threshed, cleaned and saved with a Case Thresher 

Everything necessary to handle any kind of 
grain can be furnished. 


They Clean Thoroughly—The moment the 
grain leaves the cylinder Case separators begin 
the work of cleaning, and continue it until the 
grain is delivered in prime conditiox for market- 


in. 


They Are Easy to Operate and Adjust— 
a Case from one grain to another usu- 
ally sequires not more than three simple adjust- 


sibilities of Case 





EFORE your grain can be marketed, it must be threshed, and nothing brings greater satisfaction 
day after day, without loss or delay, 


This is proved by their eighty year record in the hands of farmers and threshermen 
Today, Case machines thresh more of the world’s grain than any other make, because 


ments which can be made without stopping the 


They Are Durable—The average life of a 
Case Thresher is easily 20 years. 
first steel threshers we sold in 1904 are still in 
use and good for many more years, 
machines are even more durable. 


Because of these and other, good qualities, 
€ase Threshers give universal satisfaction to 
threshermen and farmers alike. 


There are seven sizes of Case Threshers, 20x28, 
22336, 26x46, 28x50, 32x54, 36x58 and 40x62. 


Interesting, new booklets en the 
advantages and money making, pos- 


Write for your copy. 








All these qualities are found 
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No work that ee, do is too 
rough for clothes made out of Stifel’s 
Indigo Cloth. 


All Overalls, Jumpers and Work Clothes 
made of this cleth last longer, wash bet- 
ter and keep their “looks.” 


See that you get it. Look for this boot shaped 
trade mark stamped en the back ef the cloth. 














Garments sold by dealers everywhere— 
We are makers of the cloth only. 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
260 Church St., New York, N. Y. 











SEED— Order Now —SEED 


Sweeping Reductions — bo aes gy ol Values 


. Prices Less Than Half ¢ Red Clover, $11 a ae Re $9. Alfalfa, 
x Arms Cotton Khaki Shirts - 5 95c 36 Foes — _ Ti ny , $2.50. Grimm Sees 

pi | RE Seer Pee a, $25, . Sweet ¢ over, Blue Grass, $30 
S. Army Cotton Cvats—Brand New. Red Top, $20. Orchard Grass, $20. Sacks =. 


We allow ‘a discount of 5 per eent on 3 


full bag 
orders, 


UR luced 
eC and 10 per eent on 10 full bag orders. 








S. Army Breeches— Cotton; in good 75¢ Order right from this ad, or write for samples; but 
i IL -csicneh cebu eekadekourebanass get your order in now before ry advance, and 
|} F REE— Send today for free Catalog Army Goods. 


while we can make pro’ shipna 
uc. ucen, 


















DIXIE GOVERNMENT STORES, Atlanta, Ga. SALINA, KANSAS. 

















| FARM SANITATION 
Kreso Dip No. 1 


(Standardized ) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
for all 


Live Stock ana Poultry 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. tt. Farm Sanitation. 

Ne. 160. Hog Diseases. 

Neo. 163. €are of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallew. 


Ereso Dip No. 1 in original packages is 
sold at ali drug stores. 
Auimal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 




















AUTO OWNERS WANTED 


To introduce the best automobile 
tires in the world. Made under 
our new and exclusive sewn 






ruise—Rim-C 
sell our tires under a 


10,000 Mile Guarantee 


er our ast 
™ low prices to all motor car owners 
| Write for Lp describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing 
imtreductory 0! to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept.i23—Chicagae Sanfrancisco  Potistewo, Pa 





Our Health Talk 


By 8. E. WASHBURN, M. D. | 


Keeping Well in May: Three Things 
to Do 

N DISEASE prevention, getting 

ready for warm weather is highly 

This is true because im the 

States 








important. 





Southern United our most 
dreaded infectious 
diseases are spread 
by flies and mos- 
quitoes; and these 
insect pests abound 
only in the warm 
months. These dis- 
eases, (among 
which are typhoid 
fever, dysentery, 
malaria, and hook 

DR. WASHBUBN worm) are easy to 
prevent by sanitation and correct liv 
ing in the homes. This fact makes thei: 
presence in a community a sign of 
neglect (“criminal negligence” is the 
legal term) on the part of the citizens 

Three things—(1) a sanitary, fly- 
proof privy, (2) a safe water suppbh, 
with (3) destruction of the breeding 

places of flies and mosquitoes—will 
<td :te malaria, typhoid, and many 

of the serious bowel complaints of chil- 

‘a n. 

A sanitary privy can be built at the 
great majority of homes with a few 
hours ef labor and very little cost ter 
material, while making the well safe is 
equally as simple; and keeping the 
stables clean to prevent fly-breeding, 


and removing standmg water to pre- 
vent mosquito-breeding are duties 
which cannot be shirked by any house- 
holder who considers himself responsi- 
ble for the health and lives of his fami- 
ly. In addition to this, in disease-pre- 
vention every citizen has a community 
responsibility. 


One more thing needs to be said 


the privy must be kept sanitary and 
the well safe and the stables must bi 
kept clean during the warm months 
Directions for building  sutabl 
latrines and safeguarding the welt hav 
been given in full in previous Progres- 
sive Farmer articles. Bulletins contain- 
ing full details can, also, be had by 


writing to your State Board of Health 
Ask for them. 


Men Whe Know Farming Needed to 
Shape Freight Rates 


determined 
rate-making 





UR freight rates are 
largely by railroad 
boards or commissions. Our railroads 
South of the Potomac, Ohio, and east 
of the Mississippi River all belong t 
what is known as the Southeastern A 
sociation. ‘This association of road 
maint in Atlanta, Ga., an offre 
known their Southern freight rat 
A chairman and four mem 


ains 


committee 


bers compose this rate-making com- 
mattee, and to these five men #s genet 
ally referred the greaser majority 0! 
freight nroposals of the South 
eastern territory. 

If it vere good policy and better 
busin to appoint a farmer member 
to our Federal Reserve Board, would 


it net be good policy and good busines: 
to have on every freight-rate board or 
committee at least 2a man of vis- 
ion who is conversant with our art? 
culture and sympathetic to its need? 
FURMAN SMITH. 


Editortal Comment. — Mr. Smith 
bright, Lhere ought ta be one e iore 
fe rmers on the Interstate Commeret 


Commission in Washington and one @ 
nore ow every state railroad commeisss 
or corporation commission. 


Hay Baler Proves Profitable Invest- 


ment 
OME years ago F bought a hay baler, 
which seemed like money throws 


away when I did it, but this past fall # 
gave me all the extra money I was able 
to handle at the time. New Fm gladt 
bought it when I did. It just keeps ™ 
business going right along by. othes 
‘using it. 

Another source from which E received 
money was selling the surplus meat I had 
on hand ‘last year. So I say to be ‘sue 
cessful in your business, work for othess 
while working and you wilf receive 
benefit. R. J. CAIN. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
MAY 
|.—Plenty of Feed for Young Stock 


|= younger the growing animal the 
more he suffers from a lack of feed 
or fram unsuitable feed and the better 
use he makes of any feed given him, 
above what he requires to maintain his 
body or hold his weight 


fits the Calf a Nuisance? 


HE calf that ts allowed to nurse a 

cow kept for supplying the family 
with milk costs more than it is worth 
to raise it. Unless there is plenty of 
milk for both the children and the calf, 
it is economy to kill the calf or raise it 
on something else with a minimum of 
skimmed milk. Better kill the calf than 
rob the children and better do anything 
else with it than permit it to be a 
nuisance by nursing at milking time. 


fil_—Clear Pastures of Weeds and 
Brush 


EEDS, brush or other plants which 

livestock do not eat should be kept 
down in the pastures, just as they are 
or should be kept down in the cotton 
and corn fields. If a mower cannot or 
will not be run sufficiently often to 
keep down the plants that grow in the 
pastures and which the stock will not 
eat, then sheep and goats will be of 
considerable aid in keeping down the 
weeds and brush. At any rate the best 
effort practicable should be made to 
keep down the weeds and brush in the 
pastures, 


IV.—Type of Hog for Southern 


arm 
HAT kind of a hog does the South- 


ern farmer want to produce? Is it 
a fat hog to make lard and fat backs 
for the Negroes or is it a good quality 
of comparatively lean pork for family 
or home use? Or is it a hog to be 
killed and consumed on the farm or to 
be sold on the large hog markets or to 
the packing houses? 
lf a fat hog, to sell to the packers or 
to make lard and fat backs for the 
Negroes is wanted then he should 
adopt the Northern method of raising 
hogs on corn and select the fat hog 
type and breeds for breeding purposes; 
but if he wants meat of good quality to 
use on the farm and for family con- 
sumption, then he had better select a 
bacon or lean meat type, whatever the 
breed, and rear the hogs on Southern, 
home-grown feeds that will produce 
more Jean meat and at less cost per 
pound. 


V.—Use Southern-grown Feeds 


[FF THE South is to develop the live- 
stock industry we must develop a 

Southern system of feeding to fit 

Southern feeds and conditions. 

For instance, many Southern“animal 
husbandry teachers insist on feeding 
wheat shorts to brood sows and young 
pigs. There is no question about the 
excellence of this feed for sows and 
pigs, but it costs too much. The wheat 
is largely grown in the North and the 
milling which produces this by-product 
is alse done there. To get the shorts 
we must pay heavy freight rates and 
several handling charges. No other 
reason should be required to cause the 
Southern hog raiser to look for some 
substitute for wheat shorts until he 
finds it. 


The dairymen of the South think 
id must a wheat bran, perseye it 


is an excellent feed and dairymen in 
the North use it. We must find a sub- 
stitute for it produced in the South and 
on the farm where it ts used. We must 
practice a Southern system of feeding 
with Southern feeds. We must pro- 
duce our feeds and must find good 
feeds that we can grow economically. 
Unless we do this we cannot succeed in 
the production of livestock and live- 
stock products. 


Vi.—Must Find a Substitute for 
Part of the Cora 


BOUT one-half of the hogs grown 

in this country are grown in six 
Northern states. These states average 
about 32 bushels of corn per acre, 
while the 12 Southern states average 
about 18 bushels of corn per acre. 


It ought to be apparent to any one 
that if we are going to compete with 
these Northern states in hog produc- 
tion we must either learn to grow more 
corn per acre or we.must find a sub- 
stitute for corn. Even under our handi- 
cap of smaller corn yields, we may be 
able to feed some corn, but it goes 
without saying that we must substitute 
some cheaper feed for part of the corn 
as used in the Northern states which 
produce 75 per cent more corn per 
acre. In other words, we must make 
what corn we use more valuable, more 
effective in producing pork, than it is 
in the North where too much corn is 
being fed 

There is possibly no cheaper feed in 
the South for furnishing a part of the 
carbohydrates required, but we must 
find other feeds to use with a minimum 
of corn or make a little corn go as far 
as possible. 

If one-quarter of the feed for the 
fattening hogs is corn, one-quarter 
from sweet potatoes, and the other 
half from soy beans or peanuts, hogs 
can be carried from 75 or 100 pounds 
up to 20) or 225 pounds as cheaply, 
even though we do produce less corn 
per acre, as this same increase it 
weights can be obtained in the Nort! 
with corn and clover, on their high 
priced lands, or as on corn and tank- 
age. It is not necessary that we sell 
our feeder hogs to the Corn Belt, we 
can finish them as cheaply as they can, 
especially after they add the extra 
freight ~ and buying charges. In 
fact, we have a better chance to com- 
pete with the North in finishing a high 
class ‘of pork, containing less fat, than 
we have in growing the pigs up to a 
weight of 75 to 100 pounds, But if we 
are not going to finish them on other 
feeds than corn and are not going to 
learn how best to do it, then we had 
better sell our pigs as early as possible. 


Vil.—Sews in Good Condition 
Bring Large Litters 

ARGE litters of pigs are probably 

due chiefly to two factors: first, an 
inherited prolificacy of the sow, (A 
sow that is one of a large litter and is 
from a sire and dam which were from 
large litters is more likely to produce 
large litters) and second, a thrifty vig- 
orous condition of the sow when bred. 
One of the obstacles to the producti.n 
of two good litters a year is that the 
sow, after weaning a litter, if she is a 
good suckler, is apt to be poor and not 
in the best condition for breeding. It 
has. been pretty well proved that sows 
that have been “flushed,” fed well for 
a short time and started to growing 
nicely before breeding, produce larger 
litters. But to produce two litters a 
year the sow must be bred soon after 
weaning her litter. Moreover, she is 
more likely or more certain to get ig 


ofr . -. ota er ‘bh 


pig if bred at her first period after 
weaning her pigs. 

It is certainly a mistake to breed 
sows when “dead poor” and unless 
they can be kept im a strong, vigorous 
condition they should not be bred until 
well started to gaining again by liberal 
feeding after weaning a litter. Sows 
may get too fat, but they much more 
frequently get too poor, in the South. 

If large litters are desired, select 
breeding sows from large litters and be 
certain that their sire and dam were 
also from large litters, and have the 
sows in strong, growing condition 
when bred. 


VIII.—Provide Sufficient Pasturage 


TERE is usually sufficient grass in 
the pastures to furnish a fair amount 
of feed for the stock during May, June, 
and July. But during August, Septem- 
ber, and October, or at least during a 
part of this second three-months’ 
period, the pastures quite generally fail 
to furnish as much feed as the stock 
require to make satisfactory growth. 
In fact, the cattle often lose, during the 
fall, part of what they gained during 
the early summer and go into winter- 
quarters lighter than they ag in 
July. Either less stock should be kept, 
an extra pasture supplied, or some of 
the animals should be sold before the 
pastures get too short in the fall. li 
the pastures are kept closely grazed 
they suffer more from dry spells and 
there is no reserve for carrving the 
stock over these periods of short pas- 
turage. But if there is a pasture ready 
to turn on when dry. weather comes, 
that has not been grazed too closely, 
there is feed enough, even though little 
gcrowth occurs, to carry the stock over 
one of these dry spells. Of course, more 
pasturage could be provided, but when 
that has wot been done it is more eco- 
nomical to sell off some of the stock— 
all but the best breeding stock—when 
the short pastures of fall arrive. It is 
better to sell them at this time than to 
let them lose weight and sell in the fall, 
as is often done, and it is better to sell 
them in August than to carry them on 
short pastures until December and then 
feed them on high-priced feeds through 
the winter. 


IX.—Avoid Overheating of Horses 
and Hogs 


Hees and horses suffer most from 
heat, of all our farm animals. The 
horse is not likely to suffer from heat 
ept when worked while out of con- 
dition, or when given violent exercise 
just after a heavy feed, or when just 
off pasture or green feed, or when new 
hay is being used. Ifa horse has been 
conditioned to his work, by regular ex- 
ercise at the same sort of work, has 
been properly fed and is not sick to 
start with, it is not easy to overheat 
iim. But if put at new work or harder 
work than usual when full of feed; or 
if fed more than usual on a new feed; 
or if allowed to fill himself with green 
feed or new hay and given hard work 
on a hot day, he is frequently over- 
heated or suffers from heatstroke. 

A careful driver can usually avoid 
heat stroke in the horse. The horse 
usually gives plenty of notice of the 
coming troubie, by panting, first, 
sweating freely, and then the sweat 
drying up, and by other evidence of 
distress. Jf when these signs show, 
the horse is quickly stopped, placed in 
the shade, cold water put on the — 
(not on the body) and the body rub- 
bed briskly, heatstroke will generally 
be avoided. 

Hogs suffer most from heat, because 
they belong to a class of animals that 
do not sweat freely. It is almost im- 
possible to overheat an animal that is 
sweating freely, because the motsture 
evaporating keeps the skin cool or 
causes rapid loss of heat. But the hog 
does not sweat and must have shade 
or water as a protection froga the sun 


and heat. The hog will stand practi- 
cally no exercise in hotgveather, or at 
least practically no unfsual exercise. 
This is particularly true if the hog is 
fat. Many a hog is killed by attempt- 
ing to drive him a few rods in ho 
weather. The hog will do without water 
or mud in hot weather, if he has good 
shade where there is free air circula 
tion. But he prefers water and it is 
probably better for him. Mud holes 
of stagnant water, which become cess 
pools and disease breeders should be 
avoided, but a wallowing vat that may 
be cleaned out and frequently supplied 
with fresh water is ideal. Running wa- 
ter is good, but the border of the 
stream through the pasture often be- 
comes the location of mud holes in 
which the water becomes stagnant and 
foul. And these running streams also 
frequently carry diseases. 


e 
Young Pigs Use Feed Most Eco- 
nomically 

HE feed required to maintain the 

body, keep up the heat and activi 
ties of the body and maintain the 
weight, varies according to the size ot 
the animal. This is one of the chief 
reasons why pigs make larger gains on 
a given amount of feed than older and 
larger hogs. If only just enough feed 
is given to barely enable the pigs to 
maintain themselves there cannot pos- 
sibly be any profit and the feed that is 
given is lost in so far as pork produc 
tion is concerned. 

It is stated that a 50-pound pig when 
getting a full feed uses only about 18 
per cent of the feed consumed to main- 
tain his body. This is lower than in 
older pigs and lower than in other ani 
mals, and is the reason why pigs are 
such economical consumers of feed 
In the dairy cow, for instance, it takes 
around one-half the feed to maintain 
the body machinery and in a good 
dairy cow the other half the feed may 
be used to produce milk. 

But pigs weighing 200 pounds used 
36 per cent of a full feed to maintain 
their body weights. 

The small pig eats more feed per 10@ 
pounds of its w eight and uses a smaller 
per cent of what it eats to keep up the 
ba@m and, therefore, a larger per cent 
for gains in weight. 

The following table is given by Hen- 
ry in Feeds and Feeding: 

Per cent of feed used 
Weight Daily For For 


of pig gains maintenance gains 
50 pounds........ 0.93 18 82 
100 pounds........, 1.6 25 75 
150 pounds.. cos 25 7 73 
200 pounds 22 36 64 





Feeder Hogs Must Be Raised to 
Supply the Corn Belt 

HE possibility of economically pro- 

ducing feeder hogs in the South for 
supplying the Corn Belt with the extra 
hogs needed for consuming the corn 
crop will be investigated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in co 
Operation with some of the Southern 
states. This spring, work on the prob- 
lem was begun at McNeill, Miss., 65 miles 
north of New Orleans. The Mississippi 
Experiment Station will assist in the 
work, The idea is to test out the grow- 
ing and marketing of hogs at a weight 
of 100 pounds, using both the lard and 
bacon types. 

The growing of feeder hogs is an in 
dustry which should be developed, as 
the Corn Belt is in need of more shoats 
than are usually produced there. Simi- 
lar experiments to those being made in 
the South will be tried later m the 
Northwest and Southwest. — United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Editorial Comment.—Is it a fact that 
we should be satisfied wit producing 
pigs for the North to feed? The section 
that produces only “raw materials” gets 
the least. The North can beat us pro- 
ducing corn and, therefore, in makwng 
fat hogs, but can they beat us in produc- 
ing good pork? 
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| gna Farmers Want to Know 


W. F. MASSEY 
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Plants in Orchard 

are besi to plant in an 

Joes it pay to broadcast 

the orchard trees 

Irish 


is young and the 
potatoes or 

Cultivation 
shed by lulv to give the 
trees time t ature the growth tor 
the xt ason. An orchard 
aring should be 
and the grass cut and 
mulch unde: the trees. <A 
yard should be kept cultiva- 


small, early canta- 


oupes may be e2rown 


should be 


apple 
coming into secded 
down to 


used as a 


erass, 


Fire Blight on Pear 


AVE a pear tree which has borne 
fruit three years. It bloomed well 
this year and then the leaves soon turned 
brown and black and died. Can you tell 
me what to do? It is a fine pear, weigh- 
mg about pound, and ripens in 
< dugust.” 

Your pear tree has doubtless been 
struck by the fire blight. The only 
thing that can be done is to cut out all 
the diseased into sound wood 
and burn the cut parts. No amount of 
spraying will have any effect. The bac- 
teria get in at the blossom on feet of 
insects and grow downward under the 
bark. Cutting ahead of the darkened 
wood will stop them. If leit alone 
they will kill the whole limb. 


one 


shovots 


Growing Cabbages for Winter 


ILL you tell me how to make win- 
ter cabbage in my garden this sum- 
71 r?”? 

li your gard n soil has not been used 
for cabbage or turnips lately and is 
free from the spores of the fungus that 
causes the yellowing of the cabbage in 
summer, you can grow cabbage for 
winter use. Prepare a good seed bed 
handy to water and good strong soil 
and when well fertilized, sow the seed 
thinly so as to avoid crowded plants. 
Never let the seed bed suffer from lack 
of water. Sow about the first of June. 
Sow seed of the Late Flat Dutch, Get 
good strong plants ready to set in July. 
Make rows three fect apart and set 
plants two feet apart in the rows. Fer- 
tilize at rate of 1,000 pounds per acre 
of 8-3-3. Then as the plants get to 
growing, make a side-dressing of ni- 
trate of soda about 150 pounds to the 
acre. Well cultivated, they should 
head in late November or early De- 
cember. 


Growing Carrots 


IVOULD like to know when to plant 

carrots and how to fertilise them. 
Shoild I mix nitrate of soda in the fer- 
tiliser ?” 

Carrots are sowed at various seasons 
according to the variety. The little 
French forcing carrot can be grown in 
a frame under glass in February. For 
a summer crop, we sow the Early 
Horn carrot. ‘These are sowed outside 
in March and April. For winter use, 
we sow seed of the Half-long Danvers 
in July. These are let stand during 
winter where they grew. The tops may 
be frozen off but the roots will get 
sweeter for the frosting. A good brand 
of 3-8-3 used in furrows and bedded 
on and the beds flattened half way and 
the seed drilled in on the beds makes 
good carrots if not less than 500 
pounds of fertilizer are used. I would 
not use nitrate of soda in a fertilizer 
to be used before the seed are sowed 
as it may largely wash away before 
the roots are ready to use it. 


Honey Dew Cantaloupes 
WOULD like to know more about 

the cultivation of the Honey Dez 
or Casaba melons, and would like to 
know if they are grown for the market 
im the East. 1 planted some by accident 
here in Southampton County, and had 
as delicious cantaloupes as ever were 
shipped from California. Can I count 
on the Honey Dew always doing well in 
this section?” 
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Coal Ashes 


RE coal ashes of value 
My garden is a st 


l garden? 


lue oi 
iff clay loam.” 


fer- 
up 
this 


Coal ashes are of no value as a 
tilizer, bat they will help to loosen 
and mellow a clay and in 


way, will have a mechanical value. 


'} 
“1 
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Cabbage Caterpillars 


HAT about using arsenate of lead 

on cabbage to destroy the worms? 
W ill it make the heads dangerous to 
eat?’ 


No, the 
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Fertilizer for Sweet Potatoes 

ORTH CAROLINA: “Please 

me a fertiliser mixture for 
Rico sweet potatoes.” 


give 


Porto 


Porto Rico potatoes need about the 
same fertilization as any other sweet 
potato. Five hundred pounds an acre 
of a mixture of 1,000 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosplrate, 800 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and 200 pounds of sul- 
phate of potash to make a ton will make 
sweet potatoes, used in the furrows under 
the beds. This is in reply to letters. 


Mildew on Roses 
NYONE who has Rambler roses, 


which are especially liable to mil- 
will do well to copy this and keep 
Anything done must 
there are any indica- 
You cannot cure mil- 

You must prevent the 
You can get the Bor- 

deaux mixture from seedsinen in cans 
from one pound up. A pound can will 
need 10 gallons of water to make the 
spray. Spray the rose as seon as the 
leaves are grown, then when the flow- 
er buds are grown but still green, 
spray again. This will usually prevent 
the mildew. 


de Wy 
it for reference, 
be done beiore 
tions of mildew. 
dewed leaves. 

mildew starting. 


Cannas and Chrysanthemums 


ILL cannas cross and mix colors if 
planted close, also chrysanthe- 
munis?” 

Crossing of plants is done entirely 
through their reproductive organs. The 
pollen of one flower gets on the stigma 
of another of the same species and 
are formed. The seedlings will 
show the result of the cross. This is 
the only way to get a two 
varieties. Plants often make what are 
called sports or variations. A branch 
of a plant will suddenly change in 
some respect without any apparent 
cause, generally the bloom changes 
color. But no crossing has anything to 
do with this. A rose makes a shoot 
with a flower differing in color from 
the variety of the bush, and by rooting 
cuttings from this branch, a new va- 
riety may be established. But crossing 
can only be effected through the flower 
and the seed. 


seed 


cross of 


Fertilizer for Watermelons 


ORTH CAROLINA Sand Hills: “I 
intend to plant 10 acres in water- 
melons and will be obliged to depend on 
commercial fertilizer. Would like to 
know what is best to use. 


Watermelons like some organic mat- 


ter in the hills as well as fertilizer. 
Had vou gotten out last fall some black 
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The blue grasses are species of 
Poa genus. Poa prate1 

tucky Blue Grass. Poa 
the Canada Blue rass, and 
Arachnifera is the 
the spider web grass. It is essential! 
a winter grass and when with 
Bermuda will give green pasturage at- 
ter the Bermuda is brown. The secd 
are matted together by a sort of 
spider-web growth and will have to be 
well rubbed out to sow them. 
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Kainit on Strawberries 


ILL kainit injure 
notice that the strawberry | 
ised contains no potash.” 


strawberries? J 
fertilizer 
advert 

The black reclaimed soil of the swamps 
needs potash. I had rather not use 
kainit because of the large amount of 
chloride it carries, but on the sol de- 
scribed, which is the best soil for straw- 
berric Ss, ] do not believe that some potash 
will do harm, Strawberries prefer an 
acid soil and no lime should be used on 
Jand planted in strawberries. Ii I used 
a fertilizer containing potash, 1 would 
use it in the form of sulphate. Still I 
know that strawberries will thrive where 
no potash is used. 


Pinching Blackberries 
AST summer I pinched the new 
canes of my blackberries and they 
have made a_ heavy lateral growth. 
Should this be pruned?” 

No. We pinch the growing canes 
the purpose of getting them to make this 
lateral growth and inercase the crop. As 
soon as the fruit is off, cut the canes 
that fruited down to the ground and 
train up and pinch at three feet the 
young canes for next year. 


tor 


Rape Seeding 


{EL rape sowed last November 
make good seed this summer? Till 
cab baye plants that run to seed make 
yood seed for sowing?” 
The rape seed may be all right but the 
cabbage seed had better be grown as 
have suggested to another inquirer. 


Sulphate of Lime—Plaster 


E HAVE a merchant here who 

urges the use of sulphate of lime, 
or plaster, in connection with other fer- 
tilisers. The price he charges ts $1l a 
ton. What do you think of it?” 

I think that it is not specially needed 
where we use acid phosphate, for the 
acid phosphate carries about 30 per cent 
of it. It is believed to have some influ- 
ence in the release of potash in the soil 
that is in the form of a: silicate, but if 
the farmer practices a good rotation of 
crops and maintains the organic decay in 
his soil, and limes once in six years, he 
will get the use of the potash plentiful 
in all our clay soils. In short, we do not 
need the plaster especially. There is a 
difference in the purity and the Nova 
Scotia plaster is thought to be a purer 
sulphate than that from southwest Vir- 
ginia. JI would not pay $11 a ton for 
either. 


Farming vs. Trucking 


EING now in boll weevil territory, 

T have shortened my cotton acreage 
and am devoting my land to peanuts, to- 
bacco, potatoes, etc. I wish to know if 
onions can be grown here for market 
profitably and what kinds are best, the 
best time to plant. Would it be advis- 
uble to sow seed to make sets for another 
season? ‘tne kind and amount of fer- 
tiliser needed? Would it be feasible 
change a tobacco barn into a potato 
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with pine stra earth, Sweet pot 
ves need heat tor ing and then 
r too high nor 
vou have oo ace and flues 
interior of the barn, all that 
ill be to pile the  eennees 
middle of the house away 
irom the walls. But as I have often s: 
on this page, farming and trucking are 
distinct lines of work. G perish- 
able truck crops de mi inds more labor and 
ready cash. Then the individual 
shipy ing im less than carloads, 
upped witl 1er freight 

rates. Being away from the _ trucking 
centers, his cain ges him more, 
tor the basket and barrel factories nter 
where the demand is greatest. Then, 
having no advantage of a cooperative 
selling agency, he will have to trust to 
the produce commission merchants in 
the Northern citics, whose- reputation as 
none of the best; hence, the 
farmer who is part farmer and _ part 
trucker seldom succeeds in both lines. 
But it seems that as the boll 
weevil hits a farmer in the cotton coun- 
try, he at once wishes to venture 
new crops, the cultivation and handling 
of which he is totally ignorant. Then 
the chances are that he will put ina large 
area and produce a poorer quality than 
an experienced grower would and _ he 
loses instead of wins. 

It seems never to occur to the cotton 

armer that there is safer money in the 
regular farm crops grown in a Kood ro- 
tation with the legumes for feeding and 
improvment of the land, and that corn, 
cattle, and hogs can all be grown 
with labor than truck crops, and 
not half the risk. Whether any perish- 
able vegetable crop will pay is never cer- 
tain one season to another. When any 
special crop enjoys a good season and 
finds a profitable market, the next sea- 
son hundreds of inexperienced men rush 
into that crop and the result is apt to 
be a bad slump in the market and no 
profit for any. And the beginner is as 
apt to strike that sort of a season as , 
better one. The experienced trucker a 
ways plants even less of what paid val 
last season because he knows that farm- 
ers are going to rush in, The trucker 
figures on the general average of sea- 
sons and is not discouraged by a slump 
in one season. In fact he is apt to plant 
more heavily of what failed this season, 
for he knows that the bad season his 
killed off much competition. To make 
truck crops a success, cooperation is ab- 
solutely necessary, in marketing espe- 
cially. In .sections here where truck 
crops uniformly failed to pay, they now 
pay well because of the codperation in 
selling. 
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; ~~ BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
eS RALEIGH, N. C.. 119 W. Hargett St- 
MEMPHIS. ste. DALLAS. TEXAS 
25 S. Slaughter Bidg 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SLOULD RE 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER ENTF!I1 
THE POSTOFFICE AT HIRMINGHAM, ALA 
PER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCT! 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Twe years 


One vear 
Three years.......++ 2 


Six menths 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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Dr. HESS 
Instant Louse Killer 
r Kills Lice on~ 
Poultry aw Stock 


Use it on your lousy hens and 
chicks—your lousy colts, 
horses and cattle. You'll get 
better chicks—bigger, better 
fowls—more eggs—better 
contented stock. 

Chicks are apt to be lousy now. 
Give them a chance. Sprinkle 
Louse Killerinto the feathers, about 
the coops, on roosts, in nests of lay- 
ing and setting hens. Always keep 
Louse Killer in the dust bath. For 
lousy horses and cattle, colts and 
calves, stroke the hair the wrong 
way and sift in Louse Killer. 


We authorize dealers toreturn your 
money if it does not do as claimed. 
1 Ib, 25c, 2% Ibs. 50c 
Except in the far West and Canada 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 
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SURE QUICK DEATH 
FOR RATS AND MICE 


Remarkable “Triple Sti Strength Virus 
Kills Every One—Not a Poison 


now easily and quickly kill all rats, mice 


ad pher with Triple Strength Virus—the most 
} entrated virus kKnown—the sure, safe way 

to d rodents. Positively not a poisot Harmiess 
to | id pets, poultry, stock, etc fects only 





Rats Die Outside > 


Rats flee because they become infected with a plague 
that affects the heart, blood vessels and lungs, destroy- 
ing the blood corpuscles and causing suffocation. Rats 
rush outside to get fresh air and water. When the dis- 
eased rats get outside, they never get back, for the 
disease is then so far gone it kills them. No odor, no 
dead rats to handle, no live rats to kill. 


Special Introductory Offer 


To introduce this powerful Triple Strength Rat Virus 
We will make every reader of this paper—for short time 
cial offer of a regular $2.50 bottle for only 

This $2.50 bottle Triple Strength Rat 
nough to clear a poultry house, home or yard 
and mice. Should you have several buildings 
with rats, it will pay you to send $2 for our 
Jumbo Size bottle. This Jumbo size bottle 
ns three times the quantity of Triple Strength 
our regular $2.50 bottle sold for $1. Send 
ay, sure. Give it according to directions— 
30 days’ trial you find any rats or mice—we 
und your money without question. 
If not convenient to send money today—just send 
name and address, a postal will do—pay postman 
arrival Remember, it costs you nothing if it does 
hot do all we claim. 


Agents Wanted in Every Community 


GOLD SEAL LABORATORIES 


839 Roosevelt Road, Dept. 251 Chicago, til. 














Important Farm News 


a 
HE Cotton and Cotton Oil News of 
Memphis and Dallas says: 

“The flood situation in Mississippi 
Valley is far more serious than is gen- 
erally known. Approximately two mil- 
lion acres of the best cotton plantations 
in Arkansas and Mississippi are under 
backwater from creeks, bayous and 
rivers, which cannot be planted till late 
in May or June 1, making crop too late 
to escape boll weevil.” 


II. 


Virginia has inaugurated an active 
State Community Life Campaign, con- 
ducted under the auspices of ag State 
Council of Rural Agencies. Flan- 
nagan, head of the see heoiee 
has secured 600 speakers for the cam- 
paign, which will continue until May 
20. The purpose of the movement is to 
secure a closer codperation among the 
rural districts of Virginia for the pur- 
pose of bettering the schools, roads 
and general living conditions of the 
people. Governor Trinkle has issued a 
proclamation calling upon the people 
of the state to codperate heartily in the 
drive. 

Ili. 


In Georgia the report of State Super- 
intendent of Schools M. L. Brittain for 
1921, which shows that in 1905 there 
were only seven four-year accredited 
high schools in the state and these 
graduated only 57 pupils, while in 1921 
there were 183 public high schools 
graduating 3,894, and 29 private schools 
graduating 648. There are at present 
325 consolidated schools in the state of 
Georgia 

IV. 


With V. P. I. celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary and the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture offering 
Aaron Sapiro as commencement 
speaker, both commencements should 
be unusually well attended this year. 
The dates in both cases are May 28-30, 


How Acreage Reduction and Coop- 
eration Helped Tobacco Prices 


OBACCO farmers of North Carolina 

may rejoice in the success of every 
step they have taken towards organiza- 
tion within recent months. 

First, we note the amazing reduction 
of 42 per cent in quantity of North Caro- 
lina tobacco sold in 1921 as compared 
with 1920. Successful as they were in 
reducing their crop, however, tobacco 
growers were even more successful in 
the results obtained by organizing for 
the future marketing of their tobacco— 
as anyone may gather who compares the 
price of $8 per 100 given the unorganized 
growers of South Carolina last July, 
with the average of $24.57 finally ob- 
tained in North Carolina after thous- 
ands of farmers had joined the codp- 
erative association. 

The benefit which came to all tobacco 
growers from the wisdom and courage 
of those who organized to sell their crop 
another year can scarcely be estimated. 
There is no doubt that North Carolina 
growers have been paid several times 
over for having organized by the better 
prices with which the speculative inter- 


Helpful Hints for Hustling 
Farmers 


ests strove to lull the farmers into in- 
difference and prevent the widespread 
organization which took place in spite 
of the fact that tobacco sold 13 per cent 
higher in 1921 than in 1920 throughout 
North Carolina. 

According to the latest reports, more 
than 200 warehouses have signed up with 
the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation in the three states—North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia. The 
greatest marketing organization of farm- 
ers in America, with the leading experts 
of the tobacco trade directing its affairs, 
will be ready for handling a majority of 
the tobacco from the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia when the 1922 crop is ready for 
market. 

Help get the rest of your community 
signed up! . D. FRISSELL. 

Tri-state Headquarters, Raleigh. 


Coéperative Marketing Cuts Selling 
Costs in Half 
UPPLY and demand would regu- 


late tobacco prices, but for the sys- 
tem of every farmer competing with 
every other farmer. In case of the 
production of a surplus of tobacco this 
year, under the old system of market- 
ing, the surplus which would be 
thrown on the market, would break the 
price of every pound of tobacco sold, 
and under the old system there is no 
way of preventing this. 

Under the codperative marketing 
system, on the other hand, the manu- 
facturers are offered only what they 
need and at the time they need it. 
There is no expense of auctioneers. In 
fact, it is my belief that the selling ex- 
pense will be cut in half by the new 
system, if not more. Of course, the to- 
bacco grower pays selling expenses. It 
is taken out of his crop when he sells 
it. If he does not rush his crop to mar- 
ket, but delivers it to the Burley To- 
bacco Growers’ Association to be sold 
for him, he does not pay these ware- 
house charges. He pays nothing ex- 
cept the expense of conducting the as- 
sociation, and that, in my opinion, will 
be very much less than the expense of 
conducting the warehouses under the 
old system, in which the profits of the 
warehouse business went into the 
pockets of the warehousemen.—James 
C. Stone, President Burley Growers’ 
Association of Kentucky. 


Let Farm Loan Banks Make Long- 
time and Short-time Loans 


HAVE just read your article or edi- 

torial, “The World’s News,” which is 
of more importance than anything I have 
read in a long time. Yes, we are paying 
$2 for each $1 we received in inflated 
times. When silver was demonetized, it 
doubled the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. Now the bondholders have $2 for 
every $1 they invested. 

The remedy is to divorce us from the 
international banks. Give the farmer the 
farm loan bank exc clusively for long and 
short loans at the same rate of interest 
as other borrowers, and give us time 
sufficient to make and hold our crops in 
warehouses or in bond until the price will 
justify putting them on the market. In 
a few years we would not have to owe 
anything, but use our “ banks as a 


convenience. B. F. KEITH. 





BUGGIES WAGONS 


HARNESS SEWING MACHINES 
90-Day Free Trial! Unlimited Guarantee. 
Write tday for Free catalog showing reduced prices. 
| SUMMERS BUGGY CO., Barnesville, Ga. 


FENCE PRICES LOWER 


porentz pesyoeo hg aed reg 

Fence , re. Sold Factory to 

direct. We PAY ‘THE PREIONT. Write 

for free Catalog which saves you money. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 153 Morton, itt. 
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When Writing to Advertisers 
Mis : civil 


sprouting grass and weed seed. 


mg crop. 
Field Crops 

Cotton, corn, soy beans, velvet 
beans, peanuts, Sudan grass, water- 
melons, pumpkins, and set sweet po- 
tato plants. Beggarweed may be 
planted in Lower South. 

Latter part of May in Upper South 
and first of month in Lower South: 
Sorghum, millet, and cowpeas. 


Vegetables 


Snap, pole, and cornfield beans; 
bush and running Lima beans, beet, 


WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH: CHECK UP THE THINGS 
OVERLOOKED 


EFORE planting the seed, break the crust to warm the soil and kill 


surface well pulverized, means quick germination and a rapidly grow- 


A good firm seed bed, not hard, with 


chard, okra, squash, radish, cabbage, 
cauliflower, and tomato. 

Transplant in open: Eggplant, pep- 
per, and tomato. 


Flowers 

Upper South—Set out cannas, ca- 
ladium bulbs, chrysanthemums, ge- 
raniums in beds, salvia, and petunias. 

Plant seed of asters, candytuft, 
daisy, hollyhock, mignonette, nastur- 
tium, petunias, sweet William, ver- 
bena, and zinnia. 
























He lost enough 
cream every 
six months 
to pay for a 


DE LAVAL 


“[ had a cream separator that 
I had been using and thought was 
all right. I have five cows and 
had been selling cream and feed- 
ing skim-milk to hogs as fast as 
separated. A few days ago fF sold 
the hogs and left the skimmed 
milk in the can. The next day 
I noticed cream on it. I was so 
surprised that I skimmed it off 
by hand, churned it and made 
one pound and six ounces of 
butter. 


“It took little figuring to show 
how much cream I had been feed- 
ing my hogs each day. I figured 
I had paid the price of a No. 15 
De Laval every six months.” 


This letter is typical of many 
letters we receive. 

Perhaps this same thing is 
happening to you and you don’t 
realize it. If you are using an 
old or partly worn-out separator, 
or are skimming by hand, 
undoubtedly you are wasting 
enough cream to pay for a De 
Laval in a short time. The waste 
cream occurring every day is 
criminal—more than enough to 
pay for the entire output of the 
De Laval Factory. 


Most any kind of cream sepa- 
rator will do fairly good work 
the first few months, when it is 
new. But if it is cheaply made, 
after the first few months your 
trouble will begin. 


And the worst of your experi- 
ence with such a machine will 
not be the fact that it wears out 
quickly or that it runs hard, or 
that you are piling up repair ex- 
penses, but that you are losing a 
lot of butter-fat. 


Why take chances at all when 
you can get a De Laval which 
has won hundreds of prizes, 
thousands of contests, and is used 
by millions. Experience has 
proved that it is the best cream 
separator that money can buy, 
and in the long run the cheapest. 

Order your De Laval now and 

let it begin saving cream right 

away. See t local De Laval 


Agent, or if you don’t know 
him, write to nearest office. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 
Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 
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Utilize the Stubble Lands 


By Growing Legumes on the Stubble Lands, Southern Farmers Can Make 
‘‘More Money From Farming in 1922”’ 


OQ GROW plenty of hay for every 
“T ray-eating animal on the place 
should be the aim of every farmer 
South who wants to make more 
Asa yen- 


the 
roney from farming in 1922 
eral rule, Southern farmers do not have 
enough permanent meadows to furnish 
hay for their needs. Very few are yet 
supplied with patches of alfalfa, red 
clover, or similar crops. The rar:k and 
file have for years depended upon an- 


nual hay crops such as cowpeas. soy 
beans, oats, Sudan grass, sorghum, 
peanuts, and millets for the small 


mount of hay they grow. 

In 1922 no effort should be spared in 
our endeavor to grow enough hay for 
home use. Those who do not have 
permanent meadows, alfalia, red clover 
or similar sources of home-grown hay, 
should not fail to utilize one or mere 
of the splendid annual hay crops with 
which the South is so well blessed. 

Certain it is that every available acre 
of stubble land should be utilized for 
hay where hay crops are needed. And 
where extra hay crops are not needed 
an excellent opportunity is afforded by 
such idle acres for a_ soil-improving 
crop of legumes. But since hay is an 
outstanding need on the great majority 
of Southern farms, we shall treat of 
the utilization of these lands and other 
idle acres for hay production. Those 
who do not need the hay should keep 
in mind the ever-growing need of 
Southern soils for nitrogen and humus 
and the benefits of nitrogen-gathering 
crops. 


Preparing Stubble Land for Hay 
Crops 
ye 1S of utmost importance that stub- 
ble land be harrowed immediately 
aiter the grain is cut. In only a iew 
days’ time it may become so dry and 
hard that it can be worked only with 
greatest difficulty. Therefore, shock the 
erain so the harrow can be used to best 
advantage. Ordinarily it should not be 
necessary or advisable to break the 
land at this time. If the weather is 
dry the soil will dry out to the depth to 
which it is broken. Then your crop 
can’t get moisture for sprouting or 
growing. Double-disking to a depth of 
three inches prepares a mulch which, 
while drying out quickly itself, pre- 
vents the escape of water from below. 
When the seed are planted in contact 
with the firm soil underneath they 
sprout more quickly and are not 
likely to have to wait for a rain. 
Legume Crops 
OWPEAS.—Probably more farmers 
have seed of cowpeas than of any 
other summer hay crop. If you have 
them, plant them by all means. 


so 


Don’t worry about the variety. Plant 


the variety of which you have seed 
Whippoorwill, Clay, New Era, Red 
Ripper, or Black are all good. But if 


you have to buy seed, that’s different. 


In that case, you will find the Whip- 
poorwill to be about as satistactory 
and as generally used as any. It your 


jand is infected with nematodes (root- 
not), or wilt, the Brabham, 
Iron, or Victory. They are resistant to 
these dise 


choose 


asecs. 


Sow cowpeas with the grain drill if 
ne can be had. About one bushel to 
cre is the usual rate. Peas can 
sowed in mixture with sorghum, 


Sudan grass, or even corn. 


Cut for hay when the pods begin to 


turn yellow and just before the leaves 
begin to fall off. Rake and cock when 
the leaves are well wilted and before 
they become brittle. 


Soy Beans.—On good land soy beans 
can be used to advantage as a hay crop 
on. stubble land. On the better soils 
they will usually produce twice as 
much hay as cowpeas. They stand ex 

‘mes of drouth and wet weather bet- 
er than cowpeas. When understood 
they are more easily cured than cow 


peas. There are many advantages in 
favor of both crops. If you have seed 
plant.them. If you don’t have them, 


get enough for a good-sized seed patch 


Plant soy beans as early as possible. 
the 
W eek 


middl 
in July 


beans - in 


‘AD ewer; SOY 
first 


South sowed in the 


have made good yields of hay The 
usual rate of seeding is one bushel to 
the acre when sowed broadcast or one- 
half bushel when sowed in rows culti- 
vated. Don’t cover the seed more than 
one inch deep unless the soil and 
weather are very dry 

For hay cut as soon as the first pods 
begin to turn yellow. Ii planted so 


late that it fails to reach this stage cut 


soon aiter the first light irost. Cure 
about the same as cowpeas 
Peanuts—In most of the Coastal 


Plains Regions can be used 
primarily for hay or jointly for hay 
and hog grazing. They can be sowed 
broadcast or in narrow rows and culti- 
vated with the weeder. Sow about 
three bushels per acre. The Spanish 
variety is best adapted to cutting for 
hay because of its upright growth. Run- 
ner varieties will do when sowed thick- 
ly. The yield of the for hay 
should be about equal to peas. When 
tops are removed a good crop is still 
left to be harvested by the hogs. 

Beggarweed.—Beggarweed is a hay 
crop especially adapted to sandy soils 
of the Coastal Plains regions. It is re- 
sistant to nematodes and wilt. It us- 
ually is planted in corn but now is 
largely replaced there by the velvet 
bean. Cutting is usually delayed until 
enough seed have formed to reseed the 
land for the next year. It follows oats, 
rye, or the melon crops very nicely in 
the lower part of the Cotton Belt. The 
yields of hay are not usually as good 
as yields of Brabham or Iron cowpeas. 
Sow at the rate of 25 pounds rough 
seed to the acre. 

Velvet Beans—The velvet bean is 
not primarily a hay crop. But for some 
of the poorer soils of the Lower South 
it has some advantages and is being 
used as a hay crop. Sow rather thick- 
ly in three-foot rows. Put in a little 
sorghum or corn to hold up the vines. 
Use any of the medium maturing va- 


peanuts 


tops 


rieties. Cut when the first pods begin 
to mature. Otherwise the leaves will 
be lost. Remember velvet beans are 


recommended as a hay crop on poor 
land only. 
Non-leguminous Crops 

N THE utilization of stubble land the 

legume crops should be given rea- 
sonable preference. But the need for a 
great abundance of hay and the com- 
parative costs of seed are such that it 
is frequently advisable to use some of 
the non-legumes such as Sudan grass, 
sorghum, and millet 

Sudan Grass.—This crop can be seed- 
ed-even up until July 1. It is especially 
suited to average or better than aver- 
age soils. Seeded as late as June it 
should make about two good cuttings 
over most of the South. Sow through 


the wheat cups of the grain drill. Set 
as if to sow two pecks of wheat per 
acre. This will give about 25 pounds 
of Sudan erass seed to the acre. Cut 
the crop when in the bloom 


When sowed late a mixture of Sudan 
grass and cowpeas or soy beans makes 


an excellent hay crop. Such a mixture 
is easier to cure than cowpeas alone 
and is of greater feding value than 


Sudan grass alone. 


Sorghum.—Southern farmers know 


how to ust sorghum for hay. 
The coarser stems and greater diffi- 
ulty in curing makes t some- 


Sudan grass. 
excellent Wih- 
smaller grow- 


desirable than 
makes an 
Only the 


vhat 
However, it 
ter roughage 


less 


ing early-maturing varieties, Am- 
ber and Orange, should be used for 
hay. Sorghum is especially adapted to 


the low, damp soils. Sow broadcast 
at the rate oi 75 to 100 pounds to the 
acre. Sorghum is also good in mixture 
with soy beans or velvet 
beans. the heads are 
mature. 


cowpeas, 


Cut when seed 


Millet.—This crop makes rather poor 
quality of hay. It is a quick-growing 
crop. German is probably the most 
common variety. Sow broadcast at the 
rate of about 30 to 40 pounds to the 


acre. Cut when just beginning to head 
out. On good lands it will yield two 
tons or more per acre. 


Other Uses for Stubble Land Crops 


HE livestock men will hardly over- 

look the value of the summer crops 
for grazing hogs and pasturing cattle, 
horses, and mules. Most of the sug- 
gested crops can also be used to ad- 
vantage as soiling crops, that is, to be 
cut and fed green in dry weather when 
pastures are short. 

Save Enough Seed for Home Use 

LAN every year to save enough seed 

of your best forage crops to plant 
the acreage likely to be wanted the fol- 
lowing year. As you learn from reli- 
able sources of new varieties superior 
to those you now have, secure enough 
seed to plant a seed patch on which to 
grow your seed for the next year’s 
crop. 

Some Good Bulletins 


RITE your Congressman or United 

States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for copies of the 
following Farmers’ Bulletins that in- 
terest you: 


1125—-Forage for the Cotton Belt; 
1148—Cowpeas, Culture and Varieties; 
1153—Cowpeas, Utilization; 973—The 
Soy Bean, Its Culture and Uses; 962— 
Velvet Beans: 1127—Peanut Growing 


for Profit; 1126—Sudan Grass. 
Your state experiment station also 
has some splendid bulletins on these 


subjects. These, too, can be had free 
of charge upon applicaiton to the di- 
rector. 


Why Pay $60 for Nitrogen You 
Can Grow for $20? 


A WISE merchant will not pay $15 for 
something he can procure from other 
sources for $5. How about the farmer? 
We all agree that nitrate of soda prop- 
early used is profitable, but the import- 
ant question is, “Where is the cheapest 
source from which to get nitrogen?” The 
only way to determine the matter is by 
actual impartial test. Fortunately the 
farmers of this country are blessed with 
good experiment which at a 
mk to the individual, determine 
such things for them. The California Sta- 
tion, during a seven-year test, found that 
a legume crop which cost $5 to grow, 
would, when turned under, produce one- 
fourth greater yield than $15 worth of 
nitrate of soda. Not only this, but the 
soil where the legume crops grew was in 
better physical condition, and would give 
perhaps somewhat better yields from the 
residual effects for vears. 


stations, 


ager Cost 


two or three 





F YOU want to make hay out of 
the oats, cut when the grain is in 
the dough stage. 


2. Keep working the little corn. 


Use the harrow. It will do the work 
quickly, effectively, and cheaply. 

the harrow or weeder 
running in the cotton fields. Ti a 
rust forms before the cotton comes 
\iter t] 
to a good stand work about once a 
Keep 


it warm 


3. Keep 


up. break it 1@ cotton is up 


week with harrow or weeder. 
the soil stirred and make 





vp quickly 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Plant corn, or corn and sor- 
ghum, or sorghum for silage. Plant 
corn a little thicker than you would 
for grain. Use the big growing va- 
rieties of sorghum such as Japanese 
Seeded or Texas Seeded cane. 


5. Don’t get too busy in the fields 


to attend to the garden Look it over 
this week and see. that everything 
that needs to be done is done 


6. Have plenty of cans on hand 
for canning at canning time. + Be 
prepared to save the fruits and 
vegetables this year. If yon do the 
1 ¢) ’s'extra monev in it 


Soh we ere 
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+ + 
tests 


ral other stations have made similar 
vith similar results. 

Suppose we figure on a 10-acre field, 
with corn growing, and apply a ton of 
nitrate of soda, which is 200 pounds per 
acre. This at the present price would 
cost around $600. The legume crop grown 
on an equal area would cost about $20, 
and give a profit of $40. 

C. R. HUDSON, 
North Carolina State Agent, Demonstra- 
tion Work. 

Editor’s Note—This month and next 
is the time to plant cowpeas and 
beans. Good farmers plan to plant every 
idle acre to some good legume crop. If 
you have to have the hay and must use 
do so, but an occasional crop turned un- 
der helps to make bigger crops next year. 
Get as much of your nitrogen supply as 
you can from the air. 


The South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice Says— 


E MUST get our livestock to 
market at lower transportation 


cost. A load oi cattle sold recently by 
Clemson College cost 58 cents per hun- 
dred freight to Baltimore, while the 
rate from Chicago to Baltimore is 54 
cents for the much greater distance 

* * * 

Whitewash applied with a_ force 
pump may be used for disinfecting 
henhouses. A good whitewash can be 
made by mixing five quarts of cream 
of lime (fresh stone lime slaked with 
hot water and covered while slaking), 
1 pint of zenoleum, or any other good 
coal tar dip upon the market, and 1 
quart of kerosene, with an equal vol- 
ume of water. 

+ * 

Every acre of land where velvet 
beans can be grown should be planted 
to velvet beans this year. Velvet beans 
will add more organic matter and 
nitrogen to the soil than any other 
crop that we can grow and it will save 
us from buying many dollars worth of 
high-priced ammonia next spring 

+ - * 

The “soft pork” problem is yet un- 
solved. At the present time South Car- 
olina hogs are selling “hard” and it * 
highly important that we keep them 
selling “hard.” For this reason we 
should not be too enthusiastic over 
peanuts as a hog feed,—at least, not 
until we have gotten some data to 
prove that peanuts will make pork 
cheaper than corn. 
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Cost of Radio Receiving Set 
O MANY people 


are interested in 

the installation of radio receiving 
sets to catch wireless messages that 
we are giving the tollowing statement 
which was prepared by a member of 
the physics department of the Unive: 
sity of Missouri: 

“The cost of a radio receiving set de 
pends on the range that is to be ob- 
tained and the wave lengths to be re- 
ceived. For instance, a small set, capa- 
ble of receiving up to 25 miles can b 
200 to 400 miles can be obtained with a 
purchased for about $25. A range 01 
set obtainable for an outlay of $75 \ 
first amateur set, which will 1 
ceive from: any place in the United 
States will cost from $150 to $200 

“A high is an advantage ut 
not a necessity. The aerial should not 
be too long as in that case it would 
be impossible to receive the short-wa 
amateur stations. Aerials about 80 
100 feet in length will give the best r 
sults. A good ground connection 1s 
very important. Ordinary water pipe 
having the usual underground connec- 
satisfactory, but if this is 
at hand, a piece oi pipe driven 6 to 
feet in the ground, or copper plates 
or wire mesh buried will give good 1 
sults. 


class 


aerial 


tions is 
1 


“The apparatus on the market tod 
seems to fulfill its present requireme 
very well. Of cou there will 
improvements in design ° continual] 
but the good apparatus that is now 
use will probably be satisfactory for “ 
number of years to come. Several di! 
ferent ranges of wave length are no 
in use..:The amateur .and hroadcasti): 
stations all under 500 me 


rs¢ 


use a Wave 

































' Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted Scien- 
tist Kills Every Rat Within a 
Week’s Time—Not a Poison 


Rats cost farmers over two hun- 
dred millions of dollars a_ year, 
through the destruction of grain, poul- 
try and buildings. Farmers need no 
longer suffer this loss because they 
can now kill off all the rats on their 
farm in less than a week's time. This 
is possible through the remarkable 
discovery of E. R. Alexander, a Kan 
sas City chemist, who has perfected a 
virus which kills rats, mice and goph 
ers as though by magic. This prod- 
uct is not a poison—it can be eaten by 
human beings or any animal on the 
farm as saiely as their regular food, 
but means quick, sure death to rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, which is 
known as Alexander Rat-Killer, is 
merely mixed with bread or meat 
scraps and placed where rats, mice or 
gophers can get to it. Within a few 
hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and 
suffers a terrible thirst. He leaves 
the barns and nesting holes and goes 
to the open fields in search of pure 
air and running water. Rats and mice 
affected always die away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 


It is a scientific fact that one rat af- 
fects others and soon the whole col- 
ony leaves the buildings and dies. And 
though this virus is absolutely deadly 
to rats—chickens, hogs, cattle or any 
farm animal can eat it and not be 
affected at all. 


So confident is Mr. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Killer will kill every 
rat on your farm in less than a week's 
time that he offers to send, as an in. 
troductory offer, a regular $2.00 tube 
for only $1.00. xyive it according to 
directions, and if at the end Yof a 
week’s time you are able to discover 
any rats, mice or gophers on your 
farm, your money will be refunded. A 
big Kansas City bank guarantees that 
Mr. Alexander is reliable and will do 
as he says. 


Send NO MONEY. Just write to E. 
R. Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 
146 Gateway Station, Kansas City, 
Mo., and the tube will be mailed at 
once. When it arrives, pay the post- 
man only one dollar and postage on 
the guarantee that if not absolutely 
satisfactory your money will be re- 
turned without question. Write today 

a postcard will do—and stop your rat 
losses now. 


‘| verise as much crust in an hour with the 














$225°° A MONTH 
IN HIS SPARE TIME 
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Rey. J. C. Long of Philadelphia, Miss., (70 
years old) made this much in Jan. 1922, selling 
Our monuments to friends in his spare time. 

Our monuments are better finished, more 
expertly carved than those of small firms. No 
trouble to sell. 


® 
No Investment But Time! 
Only investment a 2c stamp with which to 
send for agency contract and handsome design 
book, showing every price and style design. 
Every family in your town is a Prospect. 
Everybody buys monuments, and ours are 
(72 best to be had at the lowest prices. Big 
vommissions! We pay freight. 
W © want agents in every open county in 
the South. Write today for full particulars. 
‘on't delay this opportunity to make big 
extra money. 


Consumers’ Monument Co. 
Box 20 Ball Cround Ga. 


2 CS scat: TCA 


Any advertisement should be in our office 
at least 12 days before it is scheduled to 
appear. 








By C. L. NEWMAN 


|Garden and Orchard | 





Use the Wheel Hoe or Push Plow 


Make a comparison of the amount 
of work done in a given time by 
the use of a common chopping or 
weeding hoe with the work done by a 
garden wheel hoe 
or push plow. It 
will show that the 
wheel hoe gets over 
from three to six 
times as much 
cround as the com 
mon hoe. 

When the weather 
is hot and you have 
‘ personal reasons 

MB. NEWMAN for wanting to get 
through with the garden work as 
quickly as possible, you just can’t help 
but appreciate this means of saving 
time and labor. 

You can kill as.many weeds and pul- 





wheel hoe as you can in at least three 
hours with the old-fashioned weeding 
hoe. 

Of course a horse and cultivator will 
do the work even more quickly than 
the wheel hoe, when the garden has 
been laid off for horse-power cultiva- 
tion, but the wheel hoe can be more 
quickly hitched up and is more easily 
turned around at the ends of the rows, 
especially if the garden is fenced in. 

I had rather attempt to work an acre 
garden with the wheel hoe than a 
quarter-acre garden without it. 


Let’s Grow Fruit—Not “Worms” 
HE right kind of spray used at the 
right time on plums, peaches, ap- 

ples, ete., will not only prevent the 

young fruit from falling but will give 
us worm-free fruit when it is ripe. 

These destructive “worms” can be 
fought to a 99 per cent finish by any- 
one who will take the necessary pre- 
cautions. The cost of spraying is only 
a very small part of the cost of fruit 
growing, yet spraying is one’ of’ the 
safest, surest and most profitable items 
in orchard work. Spraying insures good 
fruit. 

It is pathetic to see so many home 
orchards worthless from the lack of 
attention and so many children hungry 
for fruit. 


Strawberry, Blackberry and Flower 
Hints 


OR a screen to hide the foundation 
of the house or to make a fence, 
plant cannas next to the wall or fence, 
then zinnias, then coleus, and next pe- 
tunia or verbena. These will give a 
pretty effect and last until frost. 
* ~~ *s 
For destroying mildew on flowers or 
vegetables, dilute the concentrated 
lime-sulphur solution with 40 parts ot 
water and spray. Repeat in two weeks, 
or earlier if necessary. Bordeaux mix- 
ture may be used for the same pur- 
* - + 
Strawberry plantings, especially the 
new patch, must not be neglected. Let 
no weeds grow and keep all runners 
pruned off except enough for addi- 
tional plantings. Keep the plants in 
good condition until late summer, since 
it is then that the blossom buds for 
next year’s crop of fruit are formed 
This year’s treatment of the plants will 
have a strong influence upon the quan- 
tity and quality of the fruit produced 
next year. 
* oe 
Blackberries grow new canes every 
year and upon these the next year’s 
fruit is produced. If cultivated proper- 
ly, the yield will be greater and the 
berries larger; if pruned properly, the 
increased quantity of fruit is carried 
without other support than the plant 
itself. Two to four canes may be al- 
lowed to come from each crown and all 
others cut off at the ground soon after 
they appear. When the new canes are 
about two or three feet high, pinch 
out the top bud. This will cause a 
number of limbs to form on the cane. 
When these branches are 15 to 20 
inches long, pinch out the buds. Later 
head back the branches. You will now 
have a stocky, strong plant capable of 
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“Roofing on the Farm’’—pub- 
lished by the makers of Flex-a-Tile 
Roofing Products—is a booklet every 
farmer should have. 

It is a complete and healthful guide 
in the selection and application of the 
proper roofing for every purpose. 

Here are interesting facts about how 
durable, attractive and economical 
roofings of all styles are made; valu- 
able hints about how to apply them 
without hiring help; suggestions for 
using such materials for roofs and sid- 
ings in the most efficient way. 

‘Roofing on the Farm”? is illus- 
trated to show how Flex-a-Tile 
shingles and roll roofing are adaptable 
to give shelter for the home, barn, 
chicken-house, garage, and all other 
buildings on the farm. 

It tells how Flex-a-Tile cement and 
paint may be used in many ways to pre- 
serve the silo,water prooftanks,preserv- 
ing farm implements, painting metal 
roofs, and for general utility purposes. 

Every farmer will find this booklet 
valuable. It costs nothing. Write for 
it today, and when we send it we’ll 
tell you where you can buy these super- 
ior roofing products in your vicinity. 


Address Dept. D 


The Richardson Company 
Lockland, (Cincinnati) Ohio 


Factories at Lockland, 
Melrose Park, New Orleans 


4439-0) 83 


ROOKING PRODUCTS 








MAXWELL HOUSE 
COFFEE 


Also Maxwell House Tea 
CHEEICNEAL (O16) 2) 3) 3) ee) 


CHMOND NEWYORK 




















holding up a heavy crop of fruit 





Whitman Hay Presses 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South. 
ern requirements. Lightest, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog 
and lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. 


No. 2, Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


























































Hail Insurance 
Makes Farming Safer 


insurance com- 
pany in America with a record 
for square dealing, established 
since 1853. 


No matter how severe the storm or how 


“Yes, Mr. Masters, safe farming 
pays the best in the long run,” 
remarked County Agent Myers 
as the two paced thoughtfully 
down the well-kept rows. “And 
safe farming means more than 
diversified crops. It includes 
msuring those crops against hail 
damage. Ever think of that?” 
“Y es, sir, and what’s more, mine 
are fully protected with a Home 
Hail Policy. I’m taking no 
chances this year.” 

Thousands of farmers consider 
a Hail Policy in The Home In- 
surance Company, New York, 
the best obtainable protection 
against loss through hail damage. 
Behind it stands the largest and 


THE HOME 


Ben J. Smith 


General Agent 
Charlotte 









HAIL INSURANCE 


¢ \nsura 
Tre Hom ater nee (g 


“Un Consideration of wen mie see mene ee 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


North Carolina 


strongest fire 


wide-spread, you can depend upon a 
prompt and satisfactory settlement. The 
assets of the Home are ample to meet 
every loss. Never has a Home policy 
holder been asked to accept less than a 
just settlement of hia claim. 

The greater the care with which you 
fertilize, cultivate and spray, the greater 
your loss will be should hail strike your 
crops. You will sleep better if your 
crops are protected with a Home Hail 
Policy. And your banker will regard 
you as a better credit risk. 

See the Home agent at once and take 
out full coverage on your crops—corn, 
cotten, small grain and truck. Write 
us for name of nearest Home agent and 
interesting folder, ‘‘One More Risk 
Taken Out of the Farming Business.’’ 


NEw YORK 
















Time to Screen 


BUY HERE FOR LESS 


The Thrift Catalog of the Spotless Company just mailed is jammed full of bargains. 
it ig a good price guide on what you Sunn to pay Copy free ‘upon request. 


Auto Supplies 


Fly time lw here. l.cok We are 
over our old acreens and §& pair pa 
see what you need We Champion 
earry doors, windows, fiy @ Milwi ap 
eloth, K. D. frames, gwat Top Reeo 

Othe ey 


price makers for re- 
ts for the ord. 
x Plugs —- 38 
rimere 6 
vers é 





airs in like proportion 


































ters, traps, ete you'll 
gave on your screen needs ye 
by buying here ts Government Barb Wire 
2-6x6-6 Doer _---- 1. | 
2-8x6-8 Door a } 
2-10x6-10 Door 4. tN 
3-0x7-0 Door — nanan 
Other doors in fancy pattern at . 
ali) ligher prices. . 12% Gauge Wire 
' r 4 Point Barbs, 3 ins. apart 
Cet Tombstone Catalog Made for wire entanglements in France but never 
Before you bu any shipped across Wound on 40 rod spools, has never 
kind of a tombstone been unwound s not walvanized but is just aw it 
or monurnent get our left the ll except it has become slightly rusty 
free catalog [t illus so we dipped each spool in elastic black paint. 
trates and describes In lots 1 to 4 spools, per spool nes 1.45 
many different designs In lots 6 to 9 spools, per spool_.- 1.40 
and contains many good in lots 10 to 84 spools, per spool_- --1.35 
suggestions as to in in lots 35 to 99 spools, per spool____-~- 1.25 
scriptions. epitaphs and 
sso"*w"th" st “THE SPOTLESS CO 
you big money. Send e 
for copy. ‘The South’s Mail Order House” RICHMOND, VA. 











me aROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from thie 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ('°55,") $1.49 


2-Ply $1.89 - 3-Piy $2.29 
Strictly A-| quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 

SMITH - COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainkridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 












Walls of stone far superior to 
lath and plaster. Cost lese 
Fire-proof; non-warpable. Her- 
eules the strongest of all wall 
boards; widely used by U. S. 
Government on permanent pbuild- 
ings. Write for factory prices and 
samples. HERCULES PLASTER 

OARD co., Narteth. va 













Order today direct from South’s Oldest and | 








WALL BOARD 


Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the house warm in winter and cool in 
summer. $3.50 per 100 square feet. 
sheets to the bundle, in following sizes: 
48 in. wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 ft. long 
Write for free samples and our new price list. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Better Paint for Less Money 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 


ROOFING 











Write or wire for our 
“way down” prices on gal- WAY 
vanized roofing from . Ww 
direct. Big saving. Dept. P rDO N 





American Roofing Co., “Ashland, Ky. 
u at 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


May Hints for Piedmont 


and Mountain Farmers 
By T. B. HUTCHESON 


LT} : , , 
rit important work the 
iarmer in this section during 


month of May is getting the sum- 


most ol 


z 


the 


mer crops planted. This work should 
be pushed as rapidly as possible for in 
the average season 
corn and_= similar 
crops do better 


when planted early 
than when planted 





late in the season. 
This is because 
early planted crops 
are easier to keep 
free from weeds 
and because they 
a are further along 


toward maturity when the dry weath- 
er, SO common in our section in August 
and September, comes. 


1.—Give the Young Corn Plant 
Good Start 


XPERIMENTS conducted at the 

Virginia Experiment Station indi- 
cate that the most critical period in the 
life of a corn plant is the first six 
weeks, and that whether the crop is to 
be profitable or not depends largely 
upon what is done in this period. The 
things that have a tendency to give the 
corn plant a good start in life are (1) 
the planting of graded seed which are 
large and which show a strong germi- 
nation, (2) pli inting at the proper time, 
(3) preparing the soil well, (4) culti- 
vating well during the early stages of 


growth. Even at this late date it will 
pay to delay planting corn until a 
germination test can be made on the 


if this important work has not 
already been done. There are so many 
risks a farmer has to take that cannot 
be avoided it is certainly not good 
farm management to risk planting un- 
tested seed when the work of testing 
can be so easily done. 


seed, 


As intimated above, now is the pro- 
per time to plant corn and the sooner 
the job is completed the better the 
chances are for a good crop. Experi- 
ments show that sooner corn is 
planted after nature’s signs, such as 
dogwood blossoms and oak leaves put- 
ting out, indicate that the land is 
warming up, the better the crop will be 
in most seasons. The preparation ‘of 
the seed bed is the most important op- 
eration in corn culture. Nothing is 
gained by rushing corn into the ground 
on a poorly prepared seed bed. It is 
much better to delay planting a few 
days, if necessary, to put the soil. in 
the best possible condition. It is im- 
possible to say just how much work 
should be given plowed land before 
planting corn. This varies with the 
soil. The best rule to follow is to keep 
going over the land until there is no 
doubt left in one’s mind as to whether 
the preparation is good enough. This 
condition can usually be reached on 
land which was plowed when in the 
proper order by double disking and 
then running over with a smoothing 
harrow. However, in rough land it may 
be necessary to disk and cross disk and 
then run over several times with the 
smoothing harrow. Loose, cloddy land 
never is a good seed bed and the land 
should be worked until the surface soil 
is well fined and compacted. 


the 


If commercial fertilizer is to be used 
on corn land at the rate of 300 pounds 
or more to the acre it should be scat- 
tered broadcast over the land before 
planting. However, if only a small 
quantity of fertilizer is used for the 
purpose of giving the crop a quick 
start jt should be distributed in the row 
directly under the corn. Cultivation of 
corn should usually start in about a 
week after the corn is planted, whether 
the corn is up or not. This first culti- 
vation is best given with a smoothing 
harrow or weeder. These implements 
may be used without injury to the 
plants and with good results until the 
plants are three inches high. After 
the corn is too large for the harrow it 
should be cultivated often enough to 
keep the weeds down and keep the soil 
stirred on top until the corn bunches 
to tassel or shades the ground. Shal- 





low cultivation is always advisable. 
though the first cultivation may be 
deep without doing much damage. As 


the corn plant grows the roots extend 
outward and downward until at tassel- 
ing time they reach to about five feet 
laterally and come very close to the 
surface. Deep cultivation breaks these 
roots and reduces the yield. Usually 
one good harrowing followed by four 
timely cultivations will keep the weeds 
down and the soil well stirred on top 
until tasseling time. 

A corn plant is very much like an 
animal in that the only way to makea 
good one is to push it when it is young 


Il.—Sow a Summer Hay Crop 


F THERE is not endugh permanent 

grass on the farm to furnish hay 
enough for the livestock which is to be 
kept next winter, a summer hay crop 
should be seeded. The best summer 
hay crops for this section are soy 
beans, cowpeas, millet and Sudan grass. 
Soy beans and cowpeas are the most 
desirable of these crops as they pro- 
duce hay of higher feeding value and 
gather their own nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere. However, the cost of seed 
for an acre is usually greater in the 
case of soy beans and cowpeas than in 
the case of millet and Sudan grass. 

When these crops are seeded alone 
for hay the best rates of seeding are 
for soy beans 6 to 8 pecks, cowpeas § 
to 7 pecks, Sudan grass 25 pounds and 
millet 40 pounds to the acre. The rate 
of seeding soy beans and cowpeas de- 
pends upon the size of the seed; the 
smaller seeded kinds being seeded at 
the lower rates and the larger seeded 
kinds at the higher rates. 


Sudan grass is often seeded with 
cowpeas or soy beans. When this is 
done the usual rate of seeding is 10 
pounds of Sudan grass and one bushel 
of cowpeas or soy beans to the acre. 
Since Sudan grass ripens quicker than 
most varieties of cowpeas and soy 
beans, when the two crops are sowed 
together, early varieties of cowpeas 
and soy beans should be used. Groit and 
New Era are good early varieties of 


cowpeas and Virginia and Wilson are 
two of the best early hay varieties of 


soy beans. Ii Sudan grass is seeded 
with cowpeas or soy beans it is usu Ily 
possible to get two cuttings of hay in 
one season. The first cutting is mi xed 





hay while the second is all Sudan Ss. 
One big advantage in sowing Sudan 
grass with cowpeas and soy beans is 
that the grass mixed with the peas or 
beans make them easier to cure. 


All of these ummer hay crops 
should be seeded as soon as _ possible 
after the 10th of May, though they 
may be seeded as late as the middle of 
June with fair assurance of a crop. 


IIl.—Plant an Early Grain Crop for 
the Hogs 


NIMAL husbandry men agree that 
hogs sold early in the fall usually 
bring a higher price than those sold 
later, and that hogs harvest corn and 
soy bean crops economically. For these 


reasons it is advisable for hog raisers 
to plant early corn and soy beans to be 
hogged down in the early fall in fat- 


tening the hogs. 

Such early varieties of soy bea 1$ 
Black Eyebrow, Virginia, and Wil 
are excellent for this purpose when 
planted with early varieties of corn 
such as Silver King and Truckers 
Favorite. 

The corn and beans may be | ted 
together in the same row or m e 
planted in alternate rows 214 to 3 icet 
apart. If these crops are planted ©°r 
in May they are ready 3 turn L 
the latter part of August so that the 
hogs can be fattened for the Septem 
ber market. 

One great advantage in 


down corn and beans is that the 
and droppings from the animais 2° 
back to the soil and ‘help :to buil 

the humus supply. 
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F.0.8 
Factory 





FAIRBANKS SCALE 
10001b Size $190], 


F.0.B Factory 

Your grandfather used a 

Fairbanks Scale to protect 

his buying and selling 
These low prices are made pos- 
sible by volume production. See 
the scale at your local dealers. 
He will show you the steel to 
steel bearings—arrow tip beam 
—large platform—wide wheels. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Broome & LaFayette Sts. 900 S. Wabash Ave. 

















Your premises en- g 
closed with Cyclone ¢ 
Lawn Fence reflect 
your thrift and pro- 
gressiveness; also 
your pride in your 
home, 

Affords effective property 
protection against out- 
siders ade of heavy 
galvanized wire in hand- 
some designs; strong and ts 
durable. For _ complete 





» Dept. K600 for ouc 

1922 catalog. 

Cyclone Fence Company 
Waukegan, Illinois 














NEW MONITOR wcarinc IRON 


AG $60 to $90 a week actually being 
ENTS Pr now ea ha =s bad sg 
The original—the best—the low- 
SEND FOR est priced. Nickel plated—looks 
FR E OUTFIT good — makes good—sells fast — 
OFFER guaranteed, Noerperience need- 
2 ed. Women as well 
asmen. Exclusive 
territory, Work all 
orspare time. Mrs. 
Stockman, Kansas, 
sold 10in halfa day. 
Pearman, Ky. made 
$150 first week. Lib- 
eral terms. Prompt 
service, Write today. 
ia, THE MONITOR SADIRONCO. 
Da 603 FaySt.BIGPRAIRIE,OHIO 





















HOW FARMERS MAKE EXTRA | 
MONEY 


a ee 

Mississippi Farm Women Make 
Extra Cash With Figs 

VER $3,000 worth of fig preserves 
were sold in Adams, Jefferson, and 
Copiah Counties, Miss., during the past 
season, after the state market specialist 
and the extension worker, representing 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the State Agricultural Col- 
lege had shown the women of those coun- 
ties how to preserve and market a high- 
grade product. It was realized, from 
the great demand for fig preserves that 
came in to the extension office, that the 
figs wasted each year in south Mississippi 
could be turned into a good cash income 
for the farm women of the state. Inves- 
tigation showed that the shelves of the 
leading grocers were stocked with Cali- 
fornia fig preserves instead of those pre- 

pared locally. 

A standard recipe was introduced by 
the home demonstration agent in each 
county, and club members who had figs 
were instructed in the method of putting 
up a product that could compete with 
highly standardized commercial products. 
Members who enrolled for this work 
even took the precaution to buy syrup 
thermometers in order to have a perfect 
preserve for sale. 





A large part of these preserves was 
sold within the state, but many orders 
were filled outside. The fig preserves 
were sold to hotels and tea rooms and 
sent as gifts to persons in New Orleans 
and Chicago and other Illinois cities, 
Denver, Hot Springs, Detroit, New York, 
Nashville, and several cities and towns in 
Virginia. In Adams County alone, $2,600 
worth of fig preserves were sold before 
the first of October. 


Canned on Halves 





RS. NICK AKIN, Denton, after re- 
ceiving instruction from me on the 
use of the pressure canner, paid for her 
canner within 10 days by working for 
the public. During the past vear she 
canned enough meat, working “on 
halves,” to furnish her family of five, 
and has also canned extensiyely for pay. 
She made $350 canning corn and differ- 
ent vegetables. In addition, the county 
allowed her $25 for assisting me as | 
demonstrator, | 
W. E. Simmons, Lewisville, Route 2, | 
living on a small sandy land farm, raises 
almost every kind of fruit and vegetable. 
In 1920, he put up 1,000 cans of produce 
for the use of his family and sold 1,200 
cans. During 1921, he canned 1,300 cans 
for home consumption and 500 for other 


people. MRS. E. W. T. 


A Cellar Full and Then Some 

AST fall we took a Jersey yearling 

that we could not have gotten more 
than $8 on foot, for, if that much, butch- 
ered it and canned it in a steam pressure 
canner. We canned 70 No. 3 cans of 
steak, roast, stew-meat, besides several 
cans of soup stock. We did not sell any 
of the canned products, but we figured 
they were worth $35 or more, making 


us a clear profit of at least $27. 





We are going to get a steam pressure 
canner and put up corn, English peas, 
green beans, and a lot of vegetables that 
are more difficult to keep. I have had 
good success with canning in glass also, 
and have been putting up a cellar full of 
good things to eat every year, besides 
selling $10 to $15 worth of jellies, pre- 
serves, soup mixture, tomatoes and fruit. 
I like the steam pressure canner because 
we can can up a beef when we want to, 
or a hill of sweet potatoes and such veg- 
etables as do not keep well with one 
cooking. MRS, A. W. L. 


Making the Stitch in Time 


DID as usual this year and took the 
stitch in time. I planted my crop earls 
so as to get it up before the long rainy 
spell set in. My neighbors sat by. wait- 
ing for the late frost, for the moon to 
get right, or the 10th of April. which 
is father’s and grandfather's time to 
plant always. My cotton is all up and 
cultivated once. IT will have no trouble in | 
getting pickers. I usually have the first 
bale and get it ginned free. IT sell at the 
top price, and sometimes get a purse. 
When the neighbors’ cotton commences | 
to fruit. there may be a boll weevil for 
every square. I have been farming a 
long time, and can’t remember a year 
that the earliest cotton didn’t do the best. 
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Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps. 


Cans. 


Friction Top Syrup Cans and Pails. 


Virginia Cans Give 
Best Results 


Open Top Sanitary 
ALL SIZES. 


Shipments made direct of any quantity desired. Get our prices 
and ORDER EARLY. 


OUR HOME CAN SEALER 


Seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals, 


(for sanitary cans) 
Simple in 


operation, Satisfaction guaranteed. Let’‘a Home Can Sealer 
can your own fruits and vegetables, and make BIG MONEY 


canning for others. 


Seals from 600 to 1200 cans daily. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICE-LIST 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Box 577-A ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 








DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS - 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF " 


ATER es 


in the house and farm buildings 

is @ necessity to man and live- 

stock. Make it a convenience by 

nstalling a Davis Cypress Tank 
t 








ess Tank is more 





tly than a steel 





»sts less and lasts longer. 
ample supply of water 











U purposes. 


Davis Cypress Tanks are built 


to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send 





you an estimate of how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 





G.M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laura Street 
Florida 


TN 


Palatka 


























MILK COOLER 


Milk not cooled over 
a Reid Cooler is likely 
not properly cooled. 
Get a Reid and save 
sour milk losses. By 
far the best cooler; 
most easily cleaned 
We have added heavy 
pressure coolers to our 
line. Write for prices 
or ask your dealer. 


A. H. Reid Creamery 
and Dairy Supply Co. 


es 
S BoxK Philadelphia, Pa. 














Reid’s 








‘Buy ADVERTISED Products 
|'—they are not only better than 


‘non-advertised products, tet cheaper 
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Soot Canotpw & Vagomea 


’ > Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 
ond temporarily published there. Established in Raleigh 1888. 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated in Raleigh, 1903, under the laws of North Carolina.) 


President and Rditor 
Vice-President and Editor 





CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 


Ww. LASSETTER Managing Editor 
G. H. ALFORD, . ‘ ° ° Associate Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, - , ‘ Contributing Editor 
MRS. W. N. HUTT, (South’n Pines, N. C.), Editor Woman's Department 
JOHN S. PEARSON, . : ° Secr -Treasurer 

A. NIVEN, ° . Aavertntng Manager 
J. L. MOGFORD, P A ° Subscription Manager 
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To Correct a Misunderstanding 


HE regular price of Dr. Howe’s book on 
Denmark is $2. We sell it to our subscrib- 
ers for $1, when the money is sent with 
their renewal. 
Several misunderstood the notice in the issue 
of April 22. So we publish this explanation. 


One year to The Progressive Farmer $1. 


One year to The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy of Dr. Poe’s book, “How 
Farmers Coédperate and Double Prof- 
OO REE rr er re rrr er ere rn $1.50 


One year to The Progressive Farmer 


and a copy of Dr. Howe’s book, “Den- 
mark: A Cooperative Common- 
WE icvesawesee rg Ean gia wlacaw a he acore $2 


Or better still, one year to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, a copy of “How Farmers 
Coéperate and Double Profits,” and a 
copy of Dr. Howe’s book, all for. ..$2.50 











HE fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Polytechnic Institute is to be observed this month, 
Distinguished guests will attend this year’s com- 
mencement May 28-30 to join with the faculty and 
alumni in honoring this great and useful institution. 
We rejoice in its bright prospects as it rounds out its 
first half-century of service to old Virginia and 
her people. 


E MADE more feed and food products last year 

than usual, but thousands are still buying corn, 
oats, hay, meat and other farm products from the 
North, and paying almost prohibitive freight rates 
on them. If we do not make more feed in this year 
1622 than we have ever made before, we might as 
well admit that we never expect to grow anything 
but cotton with which to buy all farm supplies, and 
that sink or swim we will cast our lot with one-crop 
cf plain common sense should plant at least one- 
will take to supply his needs, even in case he should 
have the worst crop he has ever had. 


OR hay, cut oats when the grain is in the dough 

stage. Many iarmers who do not grow enough 
wrain to justify owning a binder, find it most eco- 
nomical to cut with the mowing machine and save 
as hay. Clemson Agricultural College found several 
years ago that there is little appreciable difference 
in the feeding value when the oats are cut in the 
nulk stage or dough stage. Their results indicated 
that for feeding young growing stock, cutting in the 


milk stage might be better. But for feeding work 
stock—that is, the use,to which most of the crop in 
the South will be put—it is preferable to cut in the 


dough stage. 

"THE men in Wilson, N. C., who have 
{4 tobacco for le to manufacturers 
farmers to keep on selling their tobacco at 


been buying 
urging 
auction. 


resa are 





In other words, they advise the farmers to rush the 
whole crop to market in a few weeks time and help- 
Jessly have it raffled off to the highest bidder. But 
do these men themselves do business that way? Not 
much. ] hit is made by Mr. F. W. Bos- 
well, a rmer, who says: 

“mr: WT. 4 vants me to sell my tobacco 
at auctic H s inade immense fortunes buy- 
ing our low grades and selling them to manu- 
facturers, but he doesn’t sell them at public auc- 
tion—it is too unbusinesslike !” 


r picking geese comes around, it 
recall an observation made by 
his autobiography, now running 
gazine. He tells how he used to help 


> THE sezson fo 
t is interesting to 
Tohn Burroug! i 


ti Harper’s \ 








his mother pick the geese and his father shear the 
sheep. The geese, as he says, presented a much 
more ragged and sorry appearance than the sheep, 


but that never seemed to bother them. Speaking 


of the geese after their picking, he says: 


“It used to 
heads together 


amuse me to see them put their 
and talk it over and laugh and 


congratulate one another over the victory they 
had won!—they had got out of the hands of the 
cuemy with only the loss of a 


few feathers which 





they would not want in the warm weather! The 


goose is the one inhabitant that cackles as dly 
and as cheerfully over a defeat as over a vic- 
tory. Geese are so complacent and optimistic 
that it is a comfort to me to see them about 


The very silliness of the goose is a lesson in wis- 
dom.” 


WO North Carolinians long prominent the 
State’s agricultural life have died recently—Col. 
John S. Cuningham of Person County and Mr. Dan- 
iel W. Patrick of Greene County. Col. Cuningham 


was at one time said to be the largest tobaco grower 


in the world. Mr. Patrick was a large and success- 
ful farmer, and a director in the codperative mar- 
keting association for cotton. Both men had long 


been active in politics—Mr. Patrick as a Republican 
and Col. Cuningham as a Democrat—but both had 
the affectionate esteem of many in both parties 
Mr. Patrick, for example, lived in a strongly Demo- 
cratic section, but codperative marketing signers 
who differed intensely with him politically neverthe 
less recognized his sterling worth as a man and 
fought like tigers for his election as director! And 
this is the spirit we hope will always persist in co- 
Operative marketing work. 


“The Monotony of Existence” for One 
County Agent 


COUNTY agent never has any reason to com- 
plain about the monotony of existence. His 
friends always manage to make liie interest- 


ing for him. Here, for example, is a partial report 


of what one South Carolina agent recently did in a 
week: 


“Tl’ve been called upon to unchoke a hog, to 
advise and furnish plans for the construction of 
a septic tank, to see three batches of hogs that 
had gorged on cotton seed, to prescribe for the 
eradication of lice from a herd of cattle, to or- 
der a car of lime, to place a codperative order 
for seventy-five bushels of velvet beans for one 
community, to tell fifteen different men why 
their cotton was dying, to prescribe for three 
cases of rose mildew, to deliver eight prizes at a 
school closing, to deliver a coéperative shipment 
of velvet beans, to make a talk at a school clos- 
ing, to hold two meetings in the interest of a bull 
association, to visit twenty-odd farmers in the 
same interest, to hold twenty-eight office consul- 
tations, to disabuse the minds of four farmers 
of the belief that they wanted a variety of cattle 
unknown and unsuited for this section, to give 
advice for spraying three orchards—and to do 
other things that have been lost in the bustle of 
the week.” 

As far as efficient service cheerfully rendered 
concerned, the county agent ranks with the school 
teacher and next to the preacher. If one 
agent renders in a week the this 
agent rendered, how much service will all the agents 


county 
service county 


in your state render in fifty-two weeks? 
No wonder the group as a whole are carrying the 


South forward mightily! 


Reduced Corn Acreage, Higher Prices 
—Increased Cotton Acreage, 
Lower Prices 


as cotton crop of the 

farm, many only 

money crop, this crop must have attention and a 
large acreage must be planted. But surely there is 
ainple proof for any doubting Thomas, to show that 
cotton is a profitable money crop only when it 
brings a fair price and when the money obtained for 


O LONG is the 


and in 


money 


cases unwisely the 


it is not spent for corn, oats, hay, meat and other 


farm supplies, which could be more economically 


produced on the farm. 

The corn acreage will be reduced not only in the 
South, but most certainly in the Belt of the 
North. That means better prices or higher prices 
for corn. The 
probably as much as 10 per cent over 1921. 


Corn 


increased, 
The 
will almost certainly be increased 
but the last 60 
made a yield per acre as in 


cotton acreage will be 
yield per acre 
over 1921. Never 
have 


once before in 


years, we as low 
1921, 
pect that we shall make another such low yield in 
1922. 

Those who claim that the boll 
sponsible for the low yield of 1921 and that they will 
prevent a much larger yield in the future, speak 
without thinking or without due regard to the facts. 
They should know that Texas has been completely 
infested with weevils for a dozen years and yet she 
made 4,200,000 bales of cotton in 1920, just one year 
before 1921, when she only made about 2,250,000 
bales. Again, a relatively small area was added to 


and it is not within the bounds of reason to ex- 


weevils were re- 
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1921, compared with the 
1920. This newly 
about 5 per cent of the total] 
ing area it apparent that 
d make over 13,000,000 bales of cot- 


eld oi 


the infested whole 


territory intested 


area in 
infested sex 
tion constitutes only 
cott« 
if in 


n-grov ght to be 


ou 


1920 we coul 


ton anda 170.8 pounds per acre, that we 


irely make a large cotton crop again in 1922, if the 


reage planted is large and the season is favorabk 


A-10 per cent increase in acreage is spoken of 


lightly, as if it were a small matter. It is a tre- 
mendously large increase and has only been equalled 
seven times since 1881, or in forty-one years 

If we planted 32,332,000 acres in 1921, abandoned 


2.8 per cent of this planted area and picked 31,427,000 


acres, as the official reports show, then an increase 


of 10 per cent over the acreage planted in 1921 will 
give us a planting of 35,565,000 acres in 1922. We 
have never planted so large an acreage but five 


times in our history—the years 191], 1913, 1914, 1918, 
and 1920. 

With these facts before us, the almost certainty 
of a decreased corn acreage and higher prices, and 
an increased cotton acreage and lower prices, how 
can any farmer allow himself to be put in the posi- 
tion of having to buy corn and other feeds with cot- 


ton money, next year? 


Adequate Financing a Basic Need of 


Agriculture 


OUTHERN agriculture and possibly American 

agriculture is under-capitalized. Indeed American 

business and business enterprises are generally 
run on inadequate capital. As new and growing 
country have developed many enterprises on 
wind and nerve, or by shoe-string financing. 


we 
To meet this condition we have developed a sys- 
tem of banking which has been more 
than a medium to aid the exchange of products, but 
has served in a large measure as a source of capital 
for many growing and struggling enterprises, in 
their up-building. It is a system of banking built 
upon deposit money and organized to function for 
supplying the needs of merchandising and manuiac- 
ture. The basis of the system is the short-time loan, 
thirty to ninety days, which may be called at the 
end of that time. 

It is claimed by some that one-half of the deposit 
money on which the system is operated belongs to 
farmers, but they are only able to obtain about 15 


something 


per cent in the iorm of loans. 

The farmer must have loans of from three months 
to three years, without danger or threat of these 
loans being called in less time. 

No country has secured adequate agricul- 
tural financing from a commercial banking system 
Farmers will use for 


ever 


and America will not do so. 
supplying a part of their commercial 
banks, as they are maintained for commerce, but in 
addition they must have large sums of money for 


needs the 


longer periods. 

Such banking is not as profitable as commercial 
banking, must be established on a basis of 
less profit, or by codperation among farmers, ‘by the 
tion of the 


hence 


government, or through a combin: two. 
For what purposes do farmers need more money? 
First, sis of 


sound farming and banking, and kept at the lowest 


for production, but this must be on a ba 
point commensurate with the most economical pro- 
duction. Over-capitalation, might 
easily become a more serious handicap than under- 
capitalization. Yet 
possible in the South, 


over-borrowing, 


economical production is im- 
until adequate financing is 
provided. 

But the 


more 


need of agriculture for a 
financing is for the or- 
Here is a field 
banking, 


greatest 
adequate system of 
derly marketing of farm products. 
more nearly comparable with commercial 
but still the duration of the loan must be longer. A 
non-perishable product which is only produced once 
forced on the market in August 
The marketing of 
such a crop must not be finished until the end of a 
year. With products produced every day in the year, 
the problem of financing is much more simple, but 
when a product is only finished at one season, more 
capital for a longer time, is necessary for the orderly 


marketing of that product. 


a year must not be 
or September when harvested. 


It is therefore apparent that neither efficient 
marketing nor economical production is possible 
without adequate financing. 
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“The Era of the Question Mark” Again 


UR last review of the World’s News, “The Era 

of the Question Mark,” called forth an unusual 

response from our readers. We are always 
glad to have the views of subscribers on the matters 
we discuss, and we are glad that so many were 
ctimulated in their thinking by the array of ques- 
tions presented in our former article. 


This is indeed, as so many readers hastened to 
agree, a time of intellectual ferment, the era of the 
question mark. And there are many other ques- 
tions in addition to those we mentioned about which 
the people both here and abroad are thinking prob- 
ably more profoundly than ever before. That this 
intellectual ferment constitutes perhaps the most im- 
portant ieature of the world’s news today is also a 
conviction that we wish to reiterate. 


Big Questions About Big Matters 


IT IS not into matters of local or passing interest 

alone that the people are probing. They are chal- 

lenging the validity of our oldest and most funda- 
mental institutions and testing them as if by fire. 


The most important thing about humanity is char- 
acter, virtue, soul-worth. Knowledge, wealth, in- 
vention, and all other agencies for helping or speed- 
ing man are useful only if he is headed toward a 
worthy and glorious end. If he is headed otherwise, 
then the agencies that speed and serve him are 
worthless because the goal itself is worthless. And 
many are those today who are questioning the direc- 
tion in which humanity is veering these last few 
years. 


Instead of being awed and chastened by the blood- 
letting of war, has not humanity rather been demor- 
alized?) What means the growing tendency to scoff 
at all religion and all moral restraints? The con- 
stant increase in divorce? The “crime waves” and 
widespread lawlessness? The prevalence of im- 
morality? The amazing spread of immoral tenden- 
cies in literature, the drama, and the movies? ‘the 
weakening of home-ties and parental discipline? 


The Challenge to the Church 


OW is this situation to be remedied, millions 

are now asking, except by the joint action of 

church and school? Must not the church turn 
aside from a host of its petty disputes and grapple 
instead with its greatest task—which is that of spir- 
itualizing, beautifying, and glorifying human life by 
teaching men and women the high dignity, honor, 
and happiness that should be theirs as veritable sons 
and daughters of the Most High King? 


Is not each religious denomination today concern- 
ing itself too much about the little differences that 
divide it from other denominations and not enough 
about the high principles on which they might unite 
with power? Are not many so-called leaders look- 
ing for petty differences about which they may 
wage a fruitless quarrel with science instead of em- 
Phasizing those essential things about which science 
If there are things 
that the Founder of. Christianity thought so little 
about that He did not take the trouble to make 
them clear, is it not likely that He wants His chil- 
dren to concentrate rather on those great, beautiful, 
and fundamental things He did emphasize and did 
make clear? 


and religion are in agreement? 


And though he taught us to pray, “Thy kingdom 
come on earth,” is the church doing all it should to 
Promote not only the saving of souls for the aiter- 
life, but the actual establishment of God’s kingdom 
©n earth in such a way that it will itself preach more 
Powerfully to men than mere words can ever do? 
We send missionaries to foreign countries—and we 
do well—but are we vigorously seeking to make our 
Own counties and communities “little provinces in 
the great and coming Kingdom on Earth”? 


The Neglected Duty of the Schools 


GAIN, people are asking this question as never 

before: What are our schools doing to give 

worthy ideals to the multitudes of eager, aspir- 
ing, truth-seeking boys and girls who pass through 
their portals? 

The schools of today teach facts, but what are 
they doing to develop character or even happiness? 
If Edwin Markham was right when he said that 
man’s three great needs are represented by three 
3’s—“‘bread, 
our schools doing to train our youth for this three- 
fold challenge of life? In our country schools the 
practical subjects like arithmetic are taught in terms 
of town things and town interests, and it is often 
hard to get half-way recognition for agricultural 
subjects. Beauty is largely forgotten and brother- 
hood even more largely so. Do we not teach boys 
and girls to think of individual and personal success 
rather than of success through service to one’s fel- 
lows and one’s community? As Dr. Henry F. Cope 
says: 


beauty, and brotherhood’—what are 


“There, I am convinced, is the very heart of 
our weakness in educational matters—that our 
present system of public education is organized 
for the education of individuals in individualism. ... 
It matters not at all what the youth has learned 
of the encyclopedia of science if he has felt no 
passion for life, if he has never quickened with 
a thrill for humanity, if he has never seen a 
vision nor dreamt a dream of a better, fairer 
world.” 

And if our schools are failing to train the young 
for noble citizenship, for community service, for 
neighborhood betterment, are they not also letting 
our boys and girls drift without moral chart or com- 
pass? Are they not failing to provide any com- 
pelling moral guidance for life? Granting that par- 
ents themselves should give moral training to the 
young, must we not face the fact that half the par- 
ents are not giving such training? And is not the 
general public suffering seriously because of this 
widespread neglect? Can our nation afford to let 
such a condition go on without remedy? 

Here in America, we of course cannot, must not, 
teach the doctrines of any religious sect. But even 
though this is true, should not the Ten Command- 
ments, the Golden Rule, the Two Great Command- 
ments, and the Sermon on the Mount be early 











POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE RIVER-LOVER” 


VERYBODY who loves a river—and who does 
E not?—will appreciate this extract from a longer 

poem by Maxwell Struthers Burt in the April 
Scribner's: 


Some men are troubled by the sea, 

And some take the blue hills as a lover, 
And some in a forest lie all day 

Hearing the brown thrush over and over; 
ut the man I speak of loved a river. 

Loved the shallows of it, rippling; 

Loved its reaches, sunlight stippling; 

And hour by hour would watch an eddy, 

To see in the amber-tinted deep, 

The water-rat and spring make ready, 

And the yellow lilies turned from sleep. 


I think where willow roots were drowned 
He heard a music passing sound; 
Something of wood-wind, clear and round, 
That crept along the ¢ tom Hing sweet ground: 
But like all great and actual lovers, 

He held his peace and seldom spoke, 
Save when some loveliness too sharp, 
Fell in his heart and, star-wise, broke. 

I know one summer night, he said: 


“While I’m alive I'll ask no favor; 

I am responsible for one, . . but wl en I’m dead; 
Death is so different; w ho’ll out-brave her? 
ye! only ask that then,” he said, 

“Some part of me will be a river.” 

And once again: “A river holds 

All of a soul a man could want; 

His laughter in its weirs and runs, 

His sorrow where the trees are gaunt: 

And in the secret circling pool 

His meditation, slow and cool.” 


Upon his russet lucid stream, 

That wandered like a waking dream 
Through meadows whose habiliment 
Gave it green shadows where it went, 
He built at length his little house: 

A certain coppice took the breeze: 
And there were elm and locust trees; 
And flowers on an eastward lawn 
That opened to the earliest dawn. 


—Maxwell Struthers Burt. 
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ght to every boy and girl as forming a univer 
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Problems of Labor and Property 


HE stitution of property and the policies of 
governments are also being subjected to more 
vigorous inquiry than ever before. 

What can we do to insure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of property and yet not encourage idleness, 
shiftlessness, and wastefulness? We need to en- 
courage and reward enterprise, initiative, and gen- 
ius, but are not the rewards given captains of indus- 
try today out of proportion to their services? Was 
not Roosevelt right when he suggested that the dif- 
ference between the pay of an admiral or general 
and that of a private should be somewhat like the 
difference 
and an industrial private? Or should we encourage 


between the pay of an industrial leader 
men to make large accumulations but take a much 
larger proportion of such accumulations through in- 
heritance taxes? 

Then with the 
can we encourage him to take an 


laborer, hov 
igterest in maxi- 
mum service as well as a maximum wage? 


case of the everyday 


Our Southern Race Problem 
UR ever present race problem here in the South 
also begets questions innumerable. 

Does not the ignorant Negro with his low 
living standards constitute the same sort of handi- 
cap in the South that a like proportion of Chinese 
or Japanese would constitute in California? Does 
not the “cheap labor” of the Negro, like that of the 
Chinaman, force down prices of all labor in the South 
—and consequently depress prices of all the products 
of Southern labor, including all our farm crops? And 
while this cheap-labor competition of the Negro 
beats down wages, profits, and income for all South- 
erners who work with their hands, does it help the 
other classes of society? Do not merchants have 
smaller trade, banks smaller deposits, professional 
men smaller incomes, etc., all because of the lessen- 
ed incomes of the great masses of our population? 


We have said, “Educate a Negro and you spoil a 
hoe hand,” but would not the South be helped if we 
should “spoil” half a million Negro hoe hands, en- 
courage them to take places in “public works” and 
thus lessen the overproduction of Negro-wage cot- 
ton? If we can raise the Negro’s living standards, if 
we can make him want a better home and better 
living conditions, will not that save the white man’s 
own higher standards from the dangers of cheap 
labor competition? We have taken no interest in 
compulsory education for Negro children, and yet so 
long as Negro children are kept out of school and in 
the fields, does not their competition lower crop 
prices and so help force white school children also 
out of the schoolhouse and into the fields? 

But while favoring all agencies for improving and 
elevating the Negro, must we not insist that the in- 
terests of both races will be promoted by encour- 
aging members of each race to live in communities 
to themselves and thereby give concentrated support 
to their own schools, churches, and social life? 


We believe now, as we said last month, that the m 
important “news” is found in the almost world-wide 
popular discussion of issues such as these. And it is 
the duty of every reader to help work for their right 
solution, 


Favorite Bible Verses 
YE hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hay 
entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him—I 
Cor. 2:9. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 


days of my life; and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.—Psalms 23 :6. 


A Thought for the Week 


OTHING would afford me greater happiness 
than to know that, as I believe will be the case, 
the nations of the earth will agree upon some 
sort of congress which will take cognizance of inter- 
national questions of difficulty and whose decisions 
will be as binding as the decisions of our Supreme 


Court—Ulysses S. Grant (Born April 27, 1822.) 


TOO MUCH 
Father—“James, you know I disapprove very much of your 
fighting, but I cannot help feeling proud of you for whipping 
such a big boy as that. What did you whip him for? 
Son (indignantly)—“Why, he said I looked like you.” 
—Selected. 
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Ask the Way 


to prettier teeth—you are welcome to it 


A new-day method is bringing 
millions whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 


It is used by your friends, your 
neighbors. It is advised by dentists, 
urged by modern authorities. Glis- 
tening teeth seen everywhere now 
show the benefits it brings. 


This is to offer a ten-day test to 
reveal its results to you. 


It combats the film 


The purpose is to remove the film 
which keeps teeth dim and dingy. 
Not for beauty only, but for safety. 
Most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not effectively combat it. 
It is also the basis of tartar. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look cloudy or discolored. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids 
in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


New methods found 


Dental science has now found two 
ways to fight that film. Able authori- 





10-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 957, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 





ties have proved their efficiency. 
Now careful people employ them 
nearly all the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, to comply with modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
Those two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it for daily application. 


Two other essentials 


Two other effects are essential, as 
proved by modern research. 


The saliva contains two. great 
tooth-protecting agents. One is a 
starch digestant, one is alkalis. One 


is to digest the starch deposits which 
cling to teeth and gum them. Often 
they ferment and form acids. The 
alkalis are to neutralize mouth acids 
—the cause of tooth decay. 


Pepsodent stimulates those factors. 


It multiplies the starch digestant, 
muitiplies the alkalis. 


Watch the film go 


Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using Pepsodent. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 


These are facts you should know 


at once. Write us today for the 10- 
Day Tube. Cut out the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Approved by modern authorities. 
Advised by leading dentists every- 
where. Now employed by careful 
people the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 
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A Guaranteed Chick Food— 
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international Safety Chick 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


ASHING before clothes get badly 

soiled prolongs the life of the gar- 
ments and makes the work of the laun- 
dress easier. 

\ fretful baby is often a thirsty baby. 
She is doing her best to ask for a drink 
of water that has been boiled and cooled. 

If the sewing machite, or 
other household machine does not do its 
work well, try oiling with a good grade of 
light machine oil before taking more 
violent means. 


separator, 


Has Father been down to see that the 
place where the children go in swimming 
safe and that they all know 
how to swim? If so, by all means en- 
courage them to go as often as possible. 

The use of an oil stove takes a lot of 
drudgery out of canning. Sharp paring 
knives, a work table of the right height, 
running water and a steam pressure can- 
ner are all steps in the same direction. 

Protect the setting hens and young 
chicks from rats. It is not difficult to 
make some little coops of boxes with a 
roofing paper cover to keep out the wet 
and a fine meshed wire door which can 


be closed at night to prevents the en- 
trance of rats and other rodents. 

\ir and sun the woolen clothes well 
before putting away for the summer. 


Camphor gum, moth balls, or cedar chips 
should be packed with them to prevent 
moths. The large paper bags with hang- 
ers inside are excellent for heavy over- 
coats and similar garments. 

A long mirror is the best means we 
can have of seeing ourselves as others 
see us, but if we cannot afford a full 
length glass we can at least so hang a 
smaller mirror that we can see all of 
ourselves at once. Besides this, we must 
not forget the use of the hand glass and 
look at the back view, too. A glass over 
the washstand will encourage the chil- 
dren to do a good job when they wash. 


Baby Has a Convulsion 


RS. BROOKS was having a delight- 


ful afternoon all by herself with 


| the baby. Her husband was out on the 


farm, her sister had borrowed the chil- 
dren to take them to town to see Alice 
in Wonderland in the movies, and she 
was improving the ti making 
herself a dress out on the wide, screen- 
ed porch. Baby sat on the floor on a 
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1256—Ladies’ Dress.—( ut sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44. 40, 48 0, 32, 54, and 5S 
inches bust measur Size 36 Tre- 
quires 35¢ yards 40-inch material, 


1301—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 


36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 37x yards 36-inch 
material with yard 36-inch con- 
trasting material. 


1210—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 





OUR PATTERN 





sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 

inches bust measure Size 3% re- 

quires 3 yards 32-inch material witl 

4 yards binding or dress anc 

yards 36-inch material ruimpe 

Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patter 

required to nll orders Pric ur Fashion 
ready Address Pattern Departr I Pi 
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clean comtorter playing, quietly; al. 
most too quietly. 

Glancing around once Mrs. Brooks 
noticed that baby looked pale and list- 
less. “She has been a little consti. 
pated,” she said to herself. “She has 


not responded to the orange juice so ] 
believe [ will give her an enema and if 
that is not successful we'll run in to 
the doctor with her tonight.” 

Seeing that nothing could happen to 
Baby, Mrs. Brooks went in, got the in- 
fant syringe, which is nothing but a 
bulb with a little sloping tube from 
one side, and laid it on the table beside 
a bottle of clean vaseline. Then in a 
scalded bowl she put two cups of warm 
water. She tested this with her elbow 
and finding it about as hot as it would 
stand knew it was around 95 de- 
grees. She regretted her thermometer 
being broken and resolved to replace it 
tomorrow. 


she 


Should she use a teaspoon of salt in 
the water or make it soapy? Salt might 
be better but soap was quicker so she 


chose the latter. Putting the tip of the 
tube under water and squeezing out 
all the air she filled it with the warm 


soap water, dipped the tip in vaseline 
and laid it on a clean towel, ready 
Mrs. Brooks got the baby, sat ina 
low chair beside the syringe and bowl 
and lay the little thing on her knee on 
its back with a thick bath towel under 
the hips to elevate them. She inserted 
the nozzle, making it point downward 
and very gently squeezed in_ the 
water, so gently that the child felt no 
discomfort. She pressed the towel 
against the opening to the bowel that 
baby might retain the water until she 


could place the little child on its toilet 
chair. As she lifted baby she noticed 
a twitching. 

“Oh, dear.” she said to herself, “can 


am too late to ward off a 


” 


it be that | 
convulsion? 

Just then the baby’s head went back, 
the baby went limp, then stiffened and 


Mrs. Brooks knew that she must work 
and work quickly. Her first impulse 
was to lay baby down and call her 


husband, then to call the doctor but she 
knew that counted. Swiltly 
she threw back the quilts of the bed in 
the adjoining bedroom, seized a thick 
warm blanket, wrapped baby in it, laid 


seconds 
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} » the bed and ran to get hot 

ips of fatwood, pine straw, every- 
1) quickly inflammable she stuck in 
' tove for a little quick fire. A small 


nount of water she put in a broad tin 
pan and more she poured into a big 
j Soon that in the little pan was 
teaming. Mrs. Brooks took the soit 
old blanket off the cot, dipped one end 
ef it in the hot water and pulling the 
clothes off the baby she wrapped her 
up in the hot, wet end of the blanket 
wrapping the dry end over her. A 
towel she dropped in cold water, 
ng it and laid it over the tiny in- 


valid’s forehead and watched her re- 





jaX 

By this time the larger amount of 
water was hot so she poured it in the 
tub, tested it with her elbow, put baby 
in it up to her neck, laid a cold cloth 
on baby’s head and watched her dar- 
ling little baby come out of the convul- 
sion. Then she wrapped her tenderly 
but quickly in a great warm dry 
blanket, put the little form on the bed 
and called up the doctor. 

“Get her bowels to act,” said the 
kind young doctor. “There is almost 
sure to be some offending substance in 
her intestine.” 

By the aid of a soap stick Mrs. 
Brooks quickly got results and to her 
amazement she found that somehow, 
somewhere Baby had found and swal- 
lowed two small peanuts. 

She kept baby’s body warm and 
quiet and the head cool; she gave no 
food but water for several hours and 
all was well. 


Cotton for Home Use 


THERE is one thing about the cotton 
business that I wish some of you 
editors would talk, and talk, and keep 
talking about, until our Southern people 
wake up to conditions and change them. 
It is this: the amount of silk goods used 
for underclothes, by even comparatively 
who say they are obliged to 
bave silk things, for “their skin is too 
selisitive to wear cotton, besides it is 
more economical to wear silk under- 
clothes, as they are daintier, and can be 
laundered more easily.” It is not true. 
The daintiest of cotton goods can be 
r ] . 


poor girls, 





made into the most beautiful of gar- 
ments, and it is a shame for our South- 
etn women and girls to imsist on wearing 

k to the exclusion of the cotton their 


ow irms are producing. 

If the women of the Southland would 
year all of the cotton goods, use the 
pretty mercerized table cloths and doilies, 
there would be no such amount of sur- 
plus cotton and small prices. Whom do 
we pect to use the cotton after it is 


manufactured, if we ourselves do not 
want to use it? I must confess I grow 
tired of hearing the howl of hard times 


and no money, when each feminine be- 
g, and half the men must needs have 
“oil siery, silk night clothes, silk shirt- 
silk shirts and_ silk-everything 
they can put on.” Either “put up” (buy 
i cotton grown on your own lands) 
or else “shut up” (use the other fellow’s 
silk), and take your poverty as part of 
your own, making, is my opinion. 





MRS. M. R. M. 
ial Note —What Mrs. M. says 
> of what I saw at the Ameri- 
can ( otton Association meeting in Mont- 
womery in the fall of 19 0. The de le- 
Yule vere there to boost cotton prices 


me that fully half of 
shirts. 


—and it seemed to 
them had on silk 


No Need to Lose a Can 


to can, and it is rarely that I 
‘an of anything, though I put 
ti) absolutely every variety of meat, fruit 
vetables of which | have a surplus. 
irst ree is a thorouhgly ster- 

1 ( n, cover and rubber, and the next 
nd materjal—freshly killed but 

led meat nd fruits and vege- 

thered and in 
no particle of decay has com- 
Fruit should not be overripe 
or jam or marmalade, lest it get 





too lone o% 


] 
( 


ellent method for small fruits 


t 001 quickly is to make a good 
; a preserving kettle, using about 

. ) OF water to 1 cup sugar. When it 
be briskly, pour in the fruit, nicely 
aa xed over. Have the sterilized jars 


«dy and when the fruit boils up well 
ems tender but not soft, fill the 
hat ‘efully with sterilized 
bboy nd can filler. rubbers 


large 


Adjust 


and covers, seal and set out of sreach of 
drafts until cold 

I cook meats until about half done, 
pack into sterilized glass top cans (after 
cooling), salt and pepper to taste, fill 
nearly full of warm broth, adjust covers 
and rubbers but do not fasten clamp, 
and set into water bath and follow the 
directions given in the Woman’s Special. 


Vegetables should always be blanched 
before packing into cans, and the cans 
should then be processed the same as for 
meat, only for a shorter time. 
table will tell just how long for each 
variety. After removing cans from bath, 
seal at once, do not open as for meat, and 
get the meat cans filled and sealed as 
expeditiously as owe 

RS. E. M. ANDERSON. 


Questions and Answers 


OW is buttermilk dried? Is it used 
for growing chicks liquid or dry?” 
It is dried in great heated shallow pans 
with fans or suction to drive away the 
steam. I have seen it used soaked in 
water for several hours but I have not 
seen it used dry by big poultry men 
though there would seem to be no rea- 
son why it should not be used so since 
only the water is removed. 
o* * x 
“Is there a sale for tinfoil?” We are 
unable to learn of any place buying tin- 
foil for more than the cost of postage 
— 


“Is it dangerous or harmful to use 
the liquids advertised as hair remov- 
ers?” Some of them may be harmful 
but if only those advertised in first 
class magazines are used, and direc- 
tions are followed absolutely, there 
seems to be no harm. As long as there 
are persons who believe in knowing 
more than the manufacturers as to 
how long it should remain on the skin 
there will be trouble, but thousands are 
using these depilatories with safety 
and comfort. Experiment a little first 
with it on the arm or leg. 

ok * x 


“How can I make some pretty sofa 
pillows?” Get chambray or other soit- 
toned cotton goods and applique fig- 
ures from cretonne or other gay mate- 
rial. Just plain outlined flowers or ani- 
mals are attractive. These pillows can 
be made of squares plain, tied at the 
corners or can be a straight piece 
gathered to a center and this hidden by 
a frill, hower or button. 

4 ~ * 

“How shall I get rid of ked bugs?” 

Gasoline and kerosene are surest as 


A canning | 















ESSERT is the climax of 
a meal and should be 
chosen with such care 
that one rises from the table 
with the delightful feeling of 
having dined perfectly.~ 
When the appetite has been 
satisfied with the meat and 
vegetable courses, bring on a 
dainty dish of fruit Jell-O with 
cream to add a last fillip, and 
to bring luncheon or dinner 
to its ideal conclusion. 


he 


Free Booklet 
A Beautiful 
Jell-O Book will 
be Sent Free to 
any address 


upon 
request. 


JELL- 


merica'’s Most Famous Dessert 


American Offices of The 


Genesee Pure Food Company are 
at Le Roy, N. Y. The Canadian 
Offices 


are at Bridgeburg, Ont. 


























neither the bug nor egg live if touched 


by either. 
x ok * 


“My meat brine has a mold-like skin 
on top.” Remove this, pour off the 


brine and replace it either with fresh 
brine or the same well boiled and | 
cooled. 


* * * 


“My lard is rancid. How shall J] make 
it sweet?” I have been told of boiling 
it with potatoes, beating it in milk and 
many other remedies but nothing 
seems fo remove the rancid taste with 
any degree of satisfaction. A subscriber 
took our advice a year or so ago and 
made white toilet soap with it. She 
afterward reported great success and 
pront. 

* Ok OO 
“One can of lye dissolved 
in three pints of water. To four and one- 
half pounds of luke warm lard add 
one-half pound of sifted borax; stir 
this well and then add the lye stirring 


Toilet Soap: 


constantly until the thickness of honey. | 


Add a few drops of oil of lavender to 
prevent the odor of grease. Pour this 
into an oblong pan lined with paper. 
When partially cold cut into squares or 
oblong shapes but let it remain in the 
pan until thoroughly cold. Remov« 
from pan and place upon a board for 
several days in the open air. Wrap in 





papers and pack in boxes.” (Mrs 
Lambe, Clinton, N. C. | 
ak * * 


Perhaps the most popular depart- 
ment that ever was opened in The 
Progressive Farmer has been that for 


young men and young women. Let us 


tell you young peopl something 
though and it is this; that we pass on 
no sealed letters and vou are wasting 
your stamp if you do not give your 


correct name and address. You have 
never known us to violate a confidence 
so your name is quite safe unless you 
vish it otherwise You be open and 
column 1) 


(Concluded on page 15, 










ost send this skirt 
to you. You don’t 
pay one penny un- 
til it is delivered at 
your door by the 
Postman. This is 
a wonderful op- 
portunity of get- 
ting a $5.00 skirt 
for $3. Com- 
pare it with 

rs and see 
for yourself. 


ALL-WOOL 
Pleated 
Plaid 


SKIRT 


$348 


This is the sea- 
gon’s fashion 
favorite. Made 
of fine all woo! 
plaid material in 
newest stylish 


Wim: oS 


TOSS. 


ae 


: brown-and-biue 

Piald. Sizes: 22 to 86 waist measure; 36 to 40 length. 

H Just send your name and 
Delivery F Free address—no money. 

When the ekir be? pa, y the postman $3.48 for 

éli 


it. We have paid the eaves. If you don’t 








golerings. Fell Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
around. | Extra “Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 


that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness, 


Your drug- 


soft corn, or corn between 





find it better than you expected, f reason what- 
soever, return it and we will cheerful y refund your 
money at once. Peete anything be fairer? 
Order by No. 


Walter Field Co., Dept. H 1039 , Chicago 




















\ WINSTON-SALEM, 


WOOL ro_ | 
BLANKETS! 
Thousands of wool growers are | 


having their wool made into beau- || 
tiful, durable, and warm blankets, 





Ditch, Terrace 
Special Offer 
25 MARTIN “ 


Farm Ditchers and Graders 
FREE — Get This Offer 
Y Cut new ditches for drainage or irrigation, 
clean old ones, build best field terraces. For 
horses or tractor. You may get a MARTIN 
without cost thie year. Write for our offer. 
Pricee slashed 
QuenshoreBitcher & Grader Go. 
ensbore, Ky. 





and automobile robe By this | 


means they are realizing more for | 'SAMPLE 1000 AGENTS Wanted to 


their wool than by selling it at the 
low market Write for 


_ complete descriptive 


prices. 
booklet 
Chatham Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. A, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


meetin J 














FREE 





Sell SELF HEATING IRONS 


om salary or commission. Men and 
omen easily make $10,00 to $15.00 
fe oa. Sell at sight. Burns 10 hours 
2 cents. Every lady a prospective 
aN Money Back Guarantee. 
rite today for particulars. 
on poe SAD IRON CO, 
Dept. Ft. Worth, Texas 
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FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 







Take a KODAK with you 


Dad showing Billie and Bess a trick of the trade 


makes a picture you want of the fishing excursion. 







There will be plenty of such trips this summer 





—even if you only get away a day at a time—and 
The farm itself is 





chances for pictures are endless, 
full of them. 


It’s all easy the Kodak way. 









Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 






At 'our dealer's 
J 








tastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Tie Kodak City 
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| Wipe Out Every 
‘Rat and Mouse 


Amazing New Discovery Quickly Kills 
Them Ali. Not a poison 

Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 
can now be wiped out easily and quickly. 
Imperial Virus will do it. This new dis- 
covery is a fluid, true Virus. Entirely 
harmless to humans, poultry, stock, pets, 
etc, 








Greedily eaten on 


Infects Rodents only. 
bait. Sets up burning fever. The pests 
communicate it to others, and all die out- 
side, hunting air and water. Imperial 
Virus is put up in sealed bottles, thus in 
suring full strength and potency. Only 
safe, sanitary method to overcome these 
pests. Protect your Poultry, especially 
Baby Chicks and Egg Hatches. 
YOU CAN GET YOURS FREE 

Here’s how! Send $1.00 today (currency, 
M. O., Checks, etc.) and we will give you 
by return mail, postpaid, two regular, full 
sized (double strength) $1.00 bottles of 
Imperial Virus. Use one to rid your place 
of these pests, and sell the other to a 
neighbor thus getting yours free. Special 
inducements to represent us. 

If more convenient, send no money, just 
your name and address to Imperial Lab- 
oratories, Dept. 452, 2110 Grand Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Pay postman $1.00 and few 
cents postage when two bottles arrive. 
Guaranteed to do the work to your entire 
satisfaction within 30 days or your $1.00 


will be cheerfully refunded. 
ail 


2 2 like hungry wolves, an; 
Fish Bite jerry 







Sifter top prevents waste, 
saves trouble and keeps 
contents nice and fresh. 
Send. for helpful booklet 


of uses. 






Always demand the good 
old reliable 





Ay 


RED DEVIL LYE 


Sure 1s §trong 



































Best Fish Bait ever_discovered. Keeps you busy _ aA . cabs . ~~ 
pulling them out. ox Free to introduce Re member, you must mention The Pro- 
our new fish and animal traps. Write us to-day. | gressive’ Farmer when you write an adver- 





J.F.GREGORY: Dept. 3, Lebanon,Ma 


tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. 
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| From Seven 
| 


to Seventeen | 


Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.” 


care of The Progressive Farmer 
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Observe, Remember, Compare 

| —And Smile! 

EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Schools have closed, but as I have said 
before, that does not mean that we must 
stop learning. Let's see how we can “go 
to school” this summer with the farm 

| and farm home as classrooms and our 
| county demonstration farm pa- 
pers, teachers of agriculture, and others 


| as teachers. 
| 
| 
| 


agents, 


\ large number of the boys and girls 
of the South are enrolled in club work, 
or they are members of the classes in 

| agriculture or home economics of their 
schools. This means that each one has 
a definite piece of work to do, such as 
growing a certain number of acres of 
corn, raising hogs and poultry, canning 
vegetables, or some other job. 

| Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor 
| of the telephone, gives his rule for self- 
education in three words: “Observe, Re- 
member, Compare.” I think this is a 
splendid rule for you to follow. 


Observe carefully the methods used in 
growing your corn, caring for the hogs 
and poultry, canning the vegetables, or 
whatever your particular job is. One 
way of doing a thing gives one result, 
while another method may give a differ- 
ent result. 


Remember what you have observed. 
If you do not remember, then you have 
lost the information you gained by ob- 
servation. 


Compare the methods and results you 
obtained from your work with those used 
by other people. Then you will know 
whether the methods you have used are 
worth while or the best. 





Finally, let's go at our work with a 


smile. Not long ago a 13-year-old boy 
| climbed a tree to gather walnuts. He 
| came in contact with an electric wire 


| and one side of his face was burned. The 
burn left a scar which prevented the boy 
from smiling. In the damage suit against 
the power company, the jury gave the 
boy $20,000. If a smile is worth $20,000 
when you lose it, isn’t it worth $20,000 
when you use it? How much is your 
smile worth? Use it and find out. 

Let’s “observe, remember, 
and smile! JN 


compare”"— 


CLE P. F: 


The Story of a Calf Club Member 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


| F AM alittle girl 11 years old, and belong 
to the girls’ and boys’ calf club of She- 
nandoah County. My calf was born Oc- 
tober 28, 1919. I fed her milk twice a 
day, bran, corn and oats, linseed meal, 
and the choicest of hay. I curried her 
slick every morning and took her for a 
walk. Her name is Butter Girl Jewel 
DeKol. She knows her name and comes 
when I call her. The most she gained in 
one month was 90 pounds. She won first 
prize at Woodstock Fair in 1920, second 
prize at Woodstock Fair in 1921, and 
championship at Petersburg Fair, 1921; 
also won second prize at the State Fair. 
The last time I weighed her she weigh- 
ed, 1,225 pounds at the age of 23 months, 
so you see she is almost a cow. She is 
fresh now and gives more than 50 pounds 
of milk per day. I shall always be glad 
that I took such good care of her, for I 
am being well paid for it now. 
THELMA RICHARD. 


Shenandoah County, Va. 


Editor’s Note.—Thelma’s calf must be 
highly intelligent if she knows that “But- 
ter Girl Jewel DeKol” is her name and 
comes whenever it is called!) Some of 
our boys and girls might have a hard 
time remembering all that. Thelma has 
made a splendid record with her club 
work, and her little story is well written. 


Will Test Corn Next Time 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


USED to think that when anybody 

got ready to plant corn, that any kind 
would do, but it won’t. Each one should 
select his seed corn in the field and test 
it before he plants it to make sure of his 
crop. I joined the corn club and couldn’t 
get a stand because I didn’t test my corn. 
T am going to try again, for I am not dis- 
heartened yet. 





—_—. 


I am going to get an education, too 
Everyone should get one if he can, and 
if he wants it bad enough, he can get it 
HERMAN DY! 
Lee County, Miss. 


Editor’s Note—This letter points out 
two of the most valuable lessons that any 
boy can learn. First, that it pays to learn 
from one’s mistakes and try again. Sce- 
ond, that a boy can get anything in the 
world he wants if he will just want it 
enough, Herman is 


of a philosopher. 





already Somethiaryn 


Believes in Purebreds 


AM a little girl, nine years old. Wil- 
liam, my oldest brother, takes The 
Progressive Farmer. He is going to be 
a farmer and [I am going to help him 
He is raising O. I. C. pigs and Wviite 





MARY B 
ER’S O. T. 


McKAUGHAN AND HER 


BROTH 


C. SOW AND PIGS 


Wyandotte chickens, and has raised a 
Jersey cow. He believes in raising pure- 
breds. I have a Holstein cow of my 
own. I am sending my picture with Wil- 
liam’s O. I. C. sow and her baby pigs 
just one week old. 
MARY B. McKAUGHAN, 
Forsyth County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—Our young folks will 
be glad to welcome this little girl who 
believes in purebreds and wants her 
brother to be a farmer. By the way, I 
wonder how many of our girls would 
like to be farmers’ wives when they 
are grown? 


OUR QUIZ CORNER 


I.—This Week’s Nature Study Ques- 


tions 
1. Can the 
water? 


ducks sleep on oper 
2. How do foxes and wolves sleep? 
3. In what position do lions, tigers 
and cat animals sleep? 

4. Have owls any way of shutting 
out the light from their eyes except by 
closing the eyelids? 


II.—Answers to Last Week’s Nature 
Study Questions 


1. Elephants sleep standing up. When 
in a herd a certain number will al- 
Ways stand watch while the others 
sleep, for the big, powerful beasts are 
timid and cautious at night and will 
not go to sleep unguarded. 

2. Bats sleep head downward, hang- 
ing by their hind claws. 

3. Birds, with few exceptions, sl 
with their heads turned tailward over 
the back and the beak thrust beneath 
the wing. 


eep 


4. Storks, gulls, and other long- 
legged birds sleep standing on one 
leg. 


IiI.—This Week’s Conundrums 
HY is a young man 
sweetheart like the 
successful newspaper? 
2. My first is used in driving, — 
second is needy, my third ts a 1 
name, and my whole is a bird 


visiting his 


growth o 


a 


3. What is there remarkable about 4 
yardstick? 
4. At what time of day was Ad 


created? 


PROBABLY NOT RUNNING 
Mr. Friendly: “Did you say your Ac y 
still pursuing his, studies at college’ 
Mr. Pater: “Yes; he 
with them yet.”—Selected 


hasn't caug 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


(LO ided from page 13, coiumn — 
clean nd above board and we vil 
help you as much as we can 

k * x 


“Is an electric iron worth the price?” 


Yes, many tigggs over. 
A Bufness Mistake 


W \S asked by a relative for the loan 

of $2,000, which was to be secured by 
a note and mortgage to cover it. He 
wrote me, when he sent the note, that in 
4 few days he would send collateral pa- 
pers, and because I had so much confi- 
dence in him, I neglected to get those 
papers. As a result, his unsecured, un- 
indorsed note is now worthless and I 
have lost my money through lack of bus- 
jness methods. Bi Ses 


Eat in the Open 


URING the spring and summer 

months, it is much pleasanter to en- 
tertain friends out of doors. The meal 
served can be simpler and there will be 
little work of doing up dishes afterward. 
Serve sandwiches, some cold, sliced meat, 
cottage cheese and salad with fruit and 
milk, and a very pleasant and easily pre- 
pared dinner or lunch will be enjoyed as 
much as something far more elaborate in 
the house. If you have no shady tree in 
the yard, surely you can find one in the 
pasture or orchard. We spend too much 
time in the house and too little out doors. 


MRS. A. L. PARKER. 


| TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY | 








Social Hygiene Lecturer Defends 
Wisdom of Conventions 


“Most social conventions are founded 
on wisdom born of experience,” 
says Dr. Edith Hale Swift, the social hy- 
giene lecturer. “They are not mere 
iorms. Consider the point of etiquette 
which obliges a young man to introduce 
his girl friend to the women members of 
his family or fail in proper respect to 
her; the convention which requires a 
man’s mother to invite his fiancee to visit 
his family as soon as he brings news of 
his engagement. I have heard girls call 
these Mrs. Grundyisms ‘just forms’ or 
‘silly notions,’ and over and over again 
girls say to me, ‘I don’t care anything 
about a man’s family. I’m marrying him, 
not his family.” The truth is that a girl 
does marry the whole family and all its 
traits and inheritances, and the best wz ay 
to know what kind of a family it is, is 
to visit its home. 

“One can tell more about how a man 
will treat his wife observing how he is 
accustomed to see his mother treated 
than by exchanging views with him for 
a year. You don’t know a man at all 
until you know what his background is. 
Every mother of a young man ought to 
encourage him to bring his girl friends 
to see her, so that he can measure them 
up by the home standard. A mannerism 
which is fascinating at a dance may seem 
tawdry and silly under mother’s eyes. I 
don’t say that unwise marriages would 
be wholly unknown if young people knew 
each other's families, but I do say that 
lamiliarity with each other’s home life 
would go far toward lessening them. 
lhe invitation a young man’s mother 
sends his fiancee, is not a bit of empty 
politeness. It’s a chance to know the 
man better. The convention is so wise 
and kind that if a girl thinks twice, she’ll 
see that a man is more than discourte- 
ous when he doesn’t have her meet his 
Women folks; he is not playing fair, for 
he is robbing her 6f her chance to find 
out what kind of man he really is.” 


More Time Preparing for Marriage 
ANY young people marry today with- 
out any knowledge of the responsi- 

bility of m: irriage, or without taking time 

to learn a self-supporting trade. A girl 
should obtain just as good an education 
re she can. She should be prepared to 
to several different things, so if after 

Marriage, or before, the job of sé lf-sup- 

port falls upon her shoulders she can be 

capable of supporting herself. 
She should learn to be a good cook 


and eamstress and should be properly 
rained in the care of home. Lots of 
“rudgery could be taken out of ‘house 
work if “the girl or woman were trained 


how to do it best. 


More training should be spent on pre- 
ying tor marriage than _self-support, 
both are essential to this life. 


FARMER GIRL. 





























Titan 10-20 











- - $700 


International 8-16 - $670 
With Free P& O Plow 
(Tractor and Plow f.o.b. Chicago) 


Chicago 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


Free Plow Offer Good 20 Days Longer 








to Offset Late Spring Season 


In many sections heavy rains and a tardy spring have delayed tillage 
and planting beyond the point of safety. Now extra power and help 
must be put to work to make up for lost time. Hundreds of farmers 
who did not intend buying a tractor this spring will find in the Titan 
or International tractor plowing outfit the answer to their big problem. 


Our original Free Plow Offer was advertised to close on May 1, as that is 
ordinarily the end of the heavy tillage season. But after weeks of delay thousands 
of acres remain untilled, and an unexpected need has developed for Titan and 
International tractor power. 


To keep in line with the unusual season we have instructed the McCormick- 

- Deering Dealer in your locality to extend our Free Plow Offer for 20 days. Until 

May 20 you can buy a Titan or International tractor at the present low prices, 

and receive a free plow or tractor disk harrow as outlined in our original Free Plow 
Offer announced February 3, 1922. 


Unseasonable weather has created a real emergency that can best be met with 
good tractor power. Every hour saved now means dollars at harvest time. See the 
McCormick-Deering Dealer today. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
Uncorporated) 


USA 
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hinglees, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Ptanding Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, allboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wencestay 











fe mr We sell (direct 
in-bet and save you all 
etween dealer’s 


profits ts ght for Book, , 





Low PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on_Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

524-574 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 











Pre-War Prices 


Price and Quality talks. You get 
)| both when you buy from Brown. My 
\jnew 42922 cut prices have made a 
|| big etsy 4 than ever. Lad 





DROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 875 Cleveland, Ohle 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


' SALT CRUST 


shows poor cure 
—how to avoid it 


Salt that dissolves quickly and penetrates the 
meat evenly, gives the perfect cure; and the 
ae 
perfect cure never shows salt crust” on the 
outside. 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt is the quickest dissolv- abe wie 
ing salt because it is of soft, porous, flaky texture; 
not hard, granular, non-porous crystals or flakes. 
That is why it dissolves instantly, penetrates the 
meat thorougly and never leaves a “‘salt crust.” 
It is the ideal salt for cooking, baking, meat curing 
and table use. Won’t cake or lump like ordinary 
salts. Put up in 70 lb. bags of Jinenized material 
which makes fine toweling. 


COLONIAL 2: SALT 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY — AKRON, OHIO 
Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 


«. < a 
j dash lly ii 
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Tes prove that 
“Colonint™ dissolves 
three times as fast 
as ordinary salt. 

















FOR STOCK SALT — USE COLONIAL BLOCK SALT 


























‘ have a good reputation for 
Advertised Products quality. They cost no more, 
often less, than the non-advertised stuff which may or may. not be 
good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 


or eee a Tao oY te ae 




















































































Dairymen! 
Larro increases dairy 
crease your milk yields 
less cows—less f 
C. reports for example, * “Larro hel 
for butterfat.’ "Another reports, 
my cows are healthier.” Another, “ ical 
results considered, to be found.” r LJ of such letters prove 
Larro a real profit maker for dairymen. 


Lorre increases dairy profits in four ways: (1)—Increases milk 
yields 
(3)—Ends off-feed conditions. 
this because its famous blend of select 


to produce more milk, dealer will refund your money upon return 
of — — Fa 
tures? 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 2612 Larrowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Write for ALL the 
FACTS Regarding 
Larro Dairy Feed 





Try 2 bags 
at pow rishi 


Prove on your own cows that 


Larro increases milk profits! 


Write for our trial offer. Learn how "Sumo: wh 

pret. Learn how you can either in- Pl seed 
or one opeduce ae same milk with c+ » 

The Dutch Dairy Farm, N. = 
our cows break state record 










—less work 













No Filler— 
no off-grade 


The Ready 
ALG Bai | Breton 
Dairy Cows “LARRO never did, it 
does not now, and never 


will contain materials of 
low feeding value. Every 
bag of LARRO contains 
the same high quality of 


(2)—Produces same milk with less cows and less feed. 
(4)—Keeps cows healthy. It does 
ingredients is succulent, 


palatable, easily digested and highly pouraane, But prove our ingredient und is. of 
claims on your own cows. Get our offer. Learn how your dealer the same high feeding 
will sell you two bags of Larro to try at our risk. If Larro faiis value. LARRO high 


quality is never changed, 
Why take chances with uncertain home mix- it is always the same— 
hy waste time? Write for all the facts—today. yesterday, today, toe 


morrow. 




















rBUY THE DEPENDABLE TRACTORQ 


——oen a. AERO 











: ae a9 
ol a el 


IN TWO SIZES 


MADE 
The FRICK TRACTOR will do all that is required of a tractor for 
pulling or belt power. Guaranteed and made by an old reliable company 
who is going to stay in business. 










Frick Company Manikin, Md., Oct. 20, 1921. 
ntleme Have used a 12-20 Frick Tractor the past season, mealdis we «a 28x16 Separator 
with wi ind Sta ae and wish to say that your tractor handles this i > I MI etter than 
thought possible “she pulls it as well if not better than a 16 H.P. Steam Tra tor Engine which I 
formerly used I use 18 to 20 gallons of gasoline per day thr gM 
My tractor is th st thing to start I ever saw—two or three ‘pull 3 the < and she’s 
off. The more I wort 1 her the Abe stter I like her. Very truly, F. A BROWN 





Manufacturers a Gas Tractors, Threshers, Steam Traction and Porta- 
ble Engines. Write for Catalog. 


FRICK COMPANY, INc., 


SALISBURY, N. C. COLUMBIA, S. Cc. | 
= 

















iN. ¢ C. STATE COLLEGE OF AG AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 
Summer Session June 13th to July 26th 


Courses for Teachers holding State Certificates and for Prospective Teachers 
who are graduates of Standard High Schools. 
Courses for College Entrance and for College Credit. 
Course in Cotton Classing. Catalog upon application. 
Apply for Reservation at Once to 
A. uU ITHE RS, Director, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

















Stove, Range and Heater Economy 


WHY PAY EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGES, when 
you can buy, at very reasonable prices, a Cook Stove, Range or Heater 
that will last a lifetime and is fully-guaranteed? Our prices are not only 
cheap, but you save freight from our plant here in the center of the 
Carolinas. Inquire at your dealer's or write us direct. 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Lowest Priced Practical 2351 @akland Ave. MANSAS 
Costs less than a sea- a 
son’s ice bill— 
or itself of hi igh Grade 
in savin igh- 
iced food. SLATE SURFACED MILL END ROOFING 
G as the : Red, Green, and 35 Black. 
FREE — Attracti 
folder in ——- with $ 1.8 
complete description . Each: rull contains 108 square feet of rubber 


Nails and cement furnished free with 


roofing. 
each roll. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS. CO., 


EMPIRE MFG CO. 
131 HN. 7th St. 
Washington, lowa 
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Riehmond, Virginia. 
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Use and Care of Farm 










Machinery in May 


O FARMER should 
“barring off” his 


be guilty of 
cotton with a turn 


plow or scraper or of “running 
around” his corn or cotton with a 
scooter or a_ smail solid sweep. 
These are not the 

cheapest or _ best 

methods of giving 


the first cultivation. 
Use the lever sec- 
tion harrow first 
and the row-at-a- 
time cultivator for 





all later cultiva- 
Lo tions. 
MR. ALFORD 7 3 


In planning to put a crop after the 
small grain, don’t overlook the fact 
that the ground is liable to get very 
hard soon after the grain is taken off 





unless plowed immediately. Im case 
work is very pressing, a disk harrow 
run over the stubble just as noon as 
the grain is off will form a mulch and 
keep the land from getting hard until 
the plows can get to it 

a - * 


On every farm where four or five 





good milk cows “re kept, a cream sepa- 
rator is economic ul, Probably the most 
important and essential fact is to be 
found in the economy ot time and la- 
bor in separating milk; however, a most 
important and essential fact is that the 
separator removes al! butterfat from 
the milk. ee & 2 


It has been often demonstrated that 
a spray pump will more than pay for 
itself in one year in the increased yield 
and better quality fruits and vegeta- 
bles it enables the home grower to 
produce. 

-” * & 

A small home-canning outfit may be 
purchased for a small sum of money 
and used to save fruit, vegetables and 
other farm products that often go to 
waste. Full and complete instructions 
for canning all kinds of fruits, vegeta- 
and meats are issued in bulletins 
published by vour state college and 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and it is the duty of ey 
farmer financially to buy a can- 
ning oufit and can the necessary fruits, 
vegetables, mez etc, for home 
use. 


bles 


eryv 
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It is, of course, useless to advise a 
farmer without pig-tight fencing to 
plan a rotation of crops for hogs. The 
fact of the business is, it is not advis- 
able for any farmer to attempt to pro- 
duce pork until his farm is divided into 
several fields and each field is fenced 
with pig-tight fencing. There will 
probably never be a better time to pro- 
vide the fencing and forage crops for 
hogs. We can at least make a start 


on the fencing. 
” * 


Flat, shallow cultivation with imple- 
ments that least interfere with the roots 
of growing crops is best. Side-harrows, 
spring-tooth harrows, peg-tooth har- 
rows and other one-horse cultivators 
are the implements for one-horse 
farmers to use in cultivating crops, but 
two-horse farmers should use sulky 
cultivators whenever it is possible to 
do so. The side-harrow, spring-tooth, 
disk and three-shovel attachments 
should be purchased with sulky culti- 
vators. Of course, a full set of shovels 
and sweeps should also be purchased 
with each cultivator. 

. Ss 6 


This is the time of year when the 
more commonly needed blacksmith 
tools will almost pay for themselves in 
a month or two. There is always some- 
thing to repair about the time you are 
ready to start an important job, and if 
you do not have the necessary tools, 
much time is lost. How about buying 
an anvil, bellows, tongs and hammers. 

x*> * *& 


Spring-tooth harrows find their wid- 
est use on stony, rooty lands and on 
farms where deep cultivation is de- 
sired. There are walking and sulky 
spring-tooth harrows. Spring-tooth at- 
tachments may be used on ,-actically 
all silky cultivators. The teeth of all 
walking and riding spring-tooth culti- 





should be kept bright and sharp, 
All badly worn parts should be 
newed from time to time, the 
parts greased and the wood 
painted 


vators 

re< 
irou 
work 


*x* * *® 


All harrows and cultivators should 
be taken to pieces occasionally and 
thoroughly cleaned. The wooden parts 
should be greased and the wearing 
parts thoroughly lubricated. Lubricat< 
ing oil should be used freely while the 
implements are in use. 

* * 


The mower and binder will be used 
on thousands of farms this month. If 
these machines were not overhauled at 
the end of the season’s work or at 
some time during the winter months, it 
should be done at the earliest possible 


date. The machine should be removed 
to a shady place where the ground ig 
level, or if it is rainy weather to a va- 
cant place under shed, and gone over 
carefully. The alignment of guards, 
the adjustment of cutter-bar clips, the 


shoe, the grinding knife sec- 
pitman rod and knife-head 
swivel joint and pitmaa 
wrist pin bearing, the main and coun- 
tershaft gear, the drive wheels and 
pawls and all other parts and points 
should carefully examined and the 
necessary repairs made. All badly 
worn parts should be replaced, the tilt- 


outside 
tions, the 
bearing, the 


' 
be 


ing hand and foot lever connections, 
seat fastenings and draft connections 
should be carefully examined and the 
fastenings tightened. All enclosed gears 
and oil ps should be cleaned and 
lubricated with a stiff grease and 
graphi nixture. Every mower and 
binder should have two knife bars, and 
the one not in use should always be 
sharp. In grinding knife sections, pre- 
serve the same cutting angle and bevel 


as that found on new sections 
* * Ok 


The binder is much more complicated 


piece of machinery than the mower 

or even the reaper. Yet if a man will 

take this machine to pieces and make 

a careful study of the various parts 

and their relation to each other and 

then put it together he will master it. 
eee 


Farm machinery is expensive, inter- 
est on the cost of machinery is consid- 
erable. We must provide for the re- 
placement of machinery when it is 
worn out, and for these reasons tt 
should be utilized to the very best ad- 
vantage and should always receive the 
very best care. It will pay well to 
keep every farm tool, implement and 
piece of machinery in the very best 
condition. Every farmer should care- 
fully look over every machine in use 
on the farm one or more times each 
day and tighten the bolts and make 
the necessary adjustments. The ma- 
chine will not run long with loose bolts 
or when it needs adjustment until it 
breaks and must go to the repair shop. 
It isa shame to permit implements to 
become useless in two or three years. 
If they are housed when not in use, alt 
bolts kept tight, the woodwork painted 
at least once a year, the iron parts 
grease d when not in use and all wear- 
ing parts well lubricated at all times 
when not in use, machinery of all kinds 
will give long service. 


Why Raise Purebred Poultry? 


HERE is more demand for good 

breeding stock. 

2. There is more demand for hatch- 
ing eggs. 

3. The prices paid are higher for both. 

4. It costs no more to keep purebreds 
than dunghills. 

5. The young develop faster. 

6. The young grow larger, and— 

7. Then produce more eggs. 

8 Eggs are more uniform 
shape, and color. : 

9, The meat is of better quality. 

10. The flock is more attractive in ap 
pearance. 

11. Results of breeding are more de- 
pendable. 

12. You take more interest in pure- 
breds than in mongrels and give thet 
better attention, 


in size, 
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The Poultry Yard 


Ry F. J. ROTHPLETZ 





Marketing Capons 
APONS are always prepared for 
C arket in a style which clearly 
ndicates their character. The dwarfed 
b and wattles are the first mark. 
The full hackle and 
saddle feathers. 
next. Capons, after 
killing are dry- 
picked. A full half 
of the hackle feath- 
ers, all the tail 
feathers and saddle 
feathers, leg ieath- 
ers half way up 
from knees, and 
MR. ROTHPLETZ the wing feathers 
sp to the second joint are left on 
he bird. 
fo prepare for market, keep the 
apons confined without food or 
water 24 hours to insure empty crops. 
Arrange hooks or nails a foot apart 
1 an overhead beam. Take strong 
oerds and attach one to each leg and 
suspend the bird from the hooks at 
convenient height. There should be 
a 2 or 3 pound weight attached to a 
took and when the bird is_ killed, 
nsert hook in his bill. This will 
hold it steady for plucking. Use a 
killing knife and holding the mouth 
open insert the knife in the mouth 
ind cut the vein at back of the throat, 
then run the knife through the roof 
of the mouth into the brain. This 
ill “loosen the feathers” making 
plucking easier. Begin plucking at 
ce. Never cut the throat from the 
outside and never scald to aid pluck- 
ig nor cut off the head. Use caie 
jot to tear the skin, wash the head 
and mouth with cold water when 
bleeding ceases. The rule is to re- 
iove intestines. To do this cut 
around the vent carefully and draw 
ntestines out, as they should be 
empty it will be easy, and when all are 
drawn out they are broken off with 
e finger, leaving all other organs 
nside. The intestinal fat should be 
neatly turned out covering vent, and 
when cold, gives the bird a rich 
look. For shipping, each bird, when 
thoroughly cooled, should be wrapped 
in good clean paper, packed in proper 
boxes, backs up, 
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Preserving Surplus Eggs 


gt production is now at the peak, but 
unfortunately pricés are very close to 
pre-war rates. The farmer’s problem is 
how to handle a perishable product so 
as to keep it off of a glutted market and 
realize a fair price. 

The process is simple. Sodium sili- 
cate or water glass, a liquid pre- 
paration which any druggist can sup- 
ply, or get, now selling at about 
6) cents a quart in small quantities, 
is dissolved in nine quarts of water that 
has been well boiled and cooled. The 
best container is one of the old-fashion- 
ed earthenware, “stoneware,” jars. The 
10 quarts of solution will answer for 12 
dozen eggs. 

In packing eggs in waterglass, there 
are some points to observe to insure suc- 
cess. First, use none but absolutely fresh 
eggs, and candling will help in eliminat- 
ng any bad ones. An egg that has be- 
gun to decay will not be preserved by the 
silicate, but its continued decay may spoil 
all the rest in the container. Second, 
ise infertile eggs, if possible. They are 
hetter, keep better. Third, use no eggs 
that are soiled or that have been washed. 

he shell of a fresh laid egg is coated 
with a film or glaze that checks the ab- 
sorption of odors or the germs of decay. 
Washing the egg to remove dirt removes 
the glaze. 

Place the eggs in the jar, small end 
down, and cover with sodium solution 
to at least 14%4 inches above the top layer. 
“RES can be added as gathered and the 
‘olution as needed. Keep the jar in a 
ool, dark place. When full, cover well 
‘Oo prevent evaporation. If from evap- 
oration the solution gets low, add water 
’0 proper depth. 

‘or all ordinary culinary purposes, 
these eggs are as good as fresh ones. 
But, if a preserved egg is boiled in the 
‘hell, the steam generated in the egg, 
vhich would escape through the pores of 
4 Iresh egg, cannot get through the sili- 
ate vlaze, and is liable to burst the 
shell. This can be prevented by making 
‘ small hole with a needle in each end 

the egg which allows steam to escape. 





























Painted Government 


BARBED 
WIRE 


U. S. Army Surplus, in Good Serviceable Condition, 
Offered at About One-half Today’s Market Price. 























Spring Pasture Time is Here 


Makes a good, strong fence, suitable for cattle, sheep or hogs, 
at less than half the price of any other fence we know of. 
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This barbed wire was made for the war department to be used in France 
for wire entanglements. The end of the war caught the government with a 
quantity on hand. Like other war supplies this barbed wire has been sold at 
a great sacrifice. We quote these remarkable prices. 
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Lots of 1 to 4 spools, per spool.................. $1.45 
Lots of 5 to 9 spools, per spool.................. 1.40 7 
Lots of 10 to 34 spools, per spool................ 1.35 
Lots of 35 to 99 spools, per spool................ 1.25 


For 100 spool lots and over write for svecial delivered price. 
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This js full standard size barb wire, made of two No. 1214 gauge black wires, with 
4-point barbs, 3 inches apart. It is wound 40 rods to the spool and weighs 58 to 60 pounds 
to the spool. It has never been unrolled, is not galvanized, but is just as it left the factory, 
except that it had become slightly rusty, so we dipped each spool in Elastic Black Asphaltum 
Paint. This improves its appearance and gives it a good weather-resisting protective coating. 


FENCE STAPLES-—“s have a quantity of new 1 inch No. 10 polished staples 


: . suitable for putting up this barb wire. These were bought 
along with the wire. About % pound of staples required for each spool of barb wire. A 
good size for all kinds of wire fence. Price per 100-pound keg, $3.00, 50 pounds for $1.65, 
25 pounds for 85c; 10 pounds for 25c, 
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_ Se eae een oe \| (PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Seaboard Air Line Railway | | ST shine! 


























OFFERS cr 
Excellent Service to and From |||] Sevs— BERKSHIRES —Boar 
Big Type. ; Bred Sows, Service Boars. 
RICHMOND, SAVANNAH, wage Posse. coders Tor Sprig Faye. 
NORFOLK. JACKSONVILLE, rite for Circular and Prices. 
WASHINGTON, ATLANTA, Fred D. Paxton, 
NEW YORK, BIRMINGHAM, een, ee Seer ae 
COLUMBIA, MEMPHIS. 
All steel electric lighted ; vestibule trains ; INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS -F60 
F Dining cars and Pullman sleeping cars. DUROC H SIZE — QUALITY— 
For rates, routes and other travel information, call on SP NGS ete hy — yg, 
F. H. WILLIS, TPA., JOHN T. WEST, DPA., Treatment to Tmmune Ageing Caoles. 
Raleigh, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. | Hetittie. Daddy), 102 International. Grand 


Champion Boar, and his big brother— 
DADDY LONG LEGS, Grand Champion Boar, 


Seaboard Air Line Railway | inier-sate Fair, chattanooga, Tene” 


THESE GREAT BOARS are the result of 
Through the Heart of the South | 





mating descendants of the two oldest lines 

} of the breed, the COLONELS and the PRO- 
_ — —,) TEC TIONS 

aoe AT REASONABLE PRICES we offer for sale 

( i by Jackson's Orion King, Qual- 


HILTS, sired 























SS 
ity Orion King. Jr. (Bob), and Scissors; and 
also TRIED SOWS, bred to our Herd Boars. 


Wanted! AE RAN WAY 
F nny 6a. aa a y Also SERVICE BOARS and PIGS. 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS SS Oe: SPECIAL RATES TO PIG CLUBS 
~ . 


$1600 to $2300 Year ata eeee * 


progeny of these boaré on your herd 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
* FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Write for prices and other information. 
Dept. D 247 





























_ 247, Rochester, N. Y. 
Men BOYS OVER 16 - 47 =OSirs Sond me, without charge, (1) NANTAHALA FARMS, DORCHESTER, GA. 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIA rELY A Breas rs lal — hol we ayer? ’ * tat J] 
@ ‘ oa questio 4 2 se 1 le ‘ 
places of n vm it S. Government —_—_ 
Steady Work No Layoffs s examinations ; (3) list of many Govern- Ri id H d t M d D 
Paid Vacations / ment jobs now obtainable. Iverside rierd 0 eadow vUurocs 
7 Name We can supply large type, heavy boned FALL BOARS 
Common education sufficient. e TMT Nie te ee ee ee ee and GILTS. Are booking orders for SPRING PIGS. 
Send Coupon today—SURE ee ee eee eT ee Perr TT RIVERSIDE FARMS, 





S. Hagan & Son, Route 4, Owensboro, Ky. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | |Rez. Biy Type Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Out of 660 to 700-pound Sows 
One 800-T. Sow, Bred Gilt and Service Boar for Sale. 


The Imperial Herd of SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS J} ocer niven ounoc FARM. | RAMSEUR, W. C. 


The home of the Great Imported QUEEN of ENGI.AND, and The Princess Harkrader, 



































the finest sow in the South, and that Great ENGLISH BOAR, LORD HIGH CHAN- O. I. C.’s 
CELOR OF ENGLAND, and that great old spotted boar, KIRK'S BIG JUMBO, than eres PIGS. GILTS, BOARS ey 
which there is none better. Breeders, here is the place to get your foundation stock. Registered O. I. (. Pigs (both sexes), Bred Gilfs, an 


Club boys and girls write and learn how to get a pig free. My absolute guarantee be- Service Boars, of State and National prize-winning 


hind every thing that I sell. Come and see. blood. Cross-bred pigs at pork prices. All etoek must 
be as represented of money refunded. Write for elr- 


IDYLLWILDE STOCK FARM, Route No. 2, Creswell, N. C. culars and prices, 
In. @. OWEN, Route 1, BEDFORD, VA. 
















































































= ° Mung Beans—The greatest hay and oil improving For Sale—Nice Perto Rico, Norton xen on Nancy 
|| crop; 50c Ib., pestpaid Mixed peas. $2.10 tushel mau ‘Posst or ” J 1000. ‘order, 
AY)! Cane seed. $1.55 bu., ©. B. Catawba, . = B. Bagan, New 
and 4. L. dottin, Catawba, N. « sealillions Nancy a — te—Shipped 
— ac 2 
Breeders Canis For Sale ~Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, ction; 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,008, §1. Bped, in root 
1921 crop bees ls in o bes. $1.78 per ‘bu. nv Hit ide F Plant Farm, Hawesville, Ky. 
peas, r saned, $2.25. On their way sume day. A, ya 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Credle, New Holland, N. C. pymproved Pero itico _Petate i ,000, , ol. 45; 
Each tnitial, Wumber er Amount Counts as a Word Mammoth Yellow, Tar Heel Black, and’ Barly Brown orders.. W Serateiath Caffee. — Cash with 
ESSIV A - Say Roane — 18 921 crop, selected seed stock, 10 Bushels ‘ — = 
PROGR i ‘ and less, $1.95; 11 tw 25 bushels, $1.90; 26 to 50 Genuine Porto Rico Plants — nepected, treated ; 
Always address THE E F. RMER, Raleigh, Cc. = bushels, $1. 85; over 50 bushels, $1.80. Cash with the 1,000, prepaid, 1 larger quantities, $1.58, here; cas} 
Saetatate Poultry Ferm suena Vista, Ky., are ex- — der. Write Je C, Blanchard & Co., Hertford, N. C. with tn) Douglas, Ga. 
LIVESTOCK clusive breeders of S Dark Brown Leghorns. Can Blanchards Since 1832 Tw onty Bre ines Nancy Hall, Porte Rico Potais 
furnish you eggs at un usual low prices ND LARDS Plant—$1.25 1,000, mail or express. Write Victor 
BERKSHIRES S. ©. White Leghorns—Prices reduced. We guaran- an an eae cas © ,_‘Titton, Se.3 Valdosta. Ga. ———— 
& < > = jeties—5 Tian - 

Large Betkshires. eroy Hall, Hilishora, N. C tee chicks 180 per cent live delivered; eges 90 per cent Cabbage Plante—Leading Varieties—500, T5e; 1,000, Inyroved Porto Rice Potato Plants—$1.50 1.000: 

hare ———— fertile. Middleboro Farm, Reute 1, Hampton, Va $1.25, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. over 10,000, $1.85 1,000, Millione geady. Cash with 

_Purobired Betahires. GC Stuart, Bustover. 2c Vigor + Strong-hatched 8. ¢ White Leg horn Raby Frostproof c abbage ‘Planite—Early Jersey, Charleston orders. American Piant ©o Alma. Ga 

Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg. V8 = Chicks Tl yusands ready for shipment every week. Waheed. , emceeasion, Tiak eo peeks pores Porto Rice Potato Pinute—$1.40 1,000; 5,000, $1.30 

- - ns 1e illust ‘ vats F ne list free "| . Post, satisfaction gua ee , 30c; . toc; Si 

Borkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American eet é —s intone Siler “City, oN. c weed $1: 1,000, $1.50. I. O. B. here;: 1,000, $1.10; 5,000, page 10, 000, “i. = _—~ Fully guaranteed, April 

National Bank, Richmond, Va — oa 2K Te $5: 10,000. && D Jamison, Summerville, 8. ( st shipments. . Brigman, Baxley, Ga 
. e al MINORCAS r Certified Porto Rico, Tri oh, Wan A 

y ope 7 Feet k tand Ki CANE AND SORGHUM $1.25. Godey's Baris, $2. Special ‘prices. ou ‘lange 
dren ns Minorca ggs—$1.50 Poor Land ng . : : t j 

Berkshires From the herd that won °6 prizes and , $3 1,000, Golden Rule Farm, Con- Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane  Sced—Recleaned se RE — 
grand champions in 2821. Pigs from 600-Ib). sews and post aise _for srrup, a $2.50; Pan, = Porto Rico Potato Plants—Best quality, certified + ny 

vd - ess quantities, e udmon See 0., ashville, 9 00 Rest a 

by our grand champion bosr. 8 — J 88 son Stock & Poultry Farm, Creswell, N. C.. Tennessee. Hoy a cera %. M. Bullera me yh . 

piga, Russell Galbreath, Street, an h4—White and Black Minorca Eges— ‘Bora BE eae —s —— 4 
. $10.59 30-dozen crate; not picked, $2 crate, orghum Seed—farly Amber, Early Orange, bushel, Porto Rico Potate Plants—Treated; ahipped 

SUROLJEREEYS ae _ . D 1.90; 5-bushel lots up, $1.80. Red Tap cane seed, order received: 500, 750; 1,000, $1.25. Satisfact sis 

Purebred Buroc Pigs—3 months, $6. C, H. Melvin, ORPINGTONS ~am al. 82. we: 5-bushel lots up, $2. Hudmon Seed Co., guaranteed. Guarantes Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 
> Nashville, ann. —o 
(vanhoo, N. ©. - ¥ — Porw Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000, to 10.4 O00 ; 

ert Roars —Hichly bred. perfect individuals. outs Butt Orpington Eggs—$1.25 per 15. Alvas CHUFAS $1.25 per 1,000 for 10,000 or over. Shipments, April 

‘ ‘ p ‘owell, Warsay . Ma 6. ota suri 8 
Porter Claxten, Bell Buckle, Tenn. we saw, — Chufas—Large, hand cleaned, no rocks, per bushel, Helena, Ga. Potato Curing and Storage (» 

Duroo-Jersey Pigs—$10; gilt, $80; boar, $40; gow, My White a Won $857 Last Fall—Eges, $5; peck, $1.50, F. 0. Burlington, N. C.; cash . 
$40. All registered. First check takes choice. Paut $3 and $5, delivered. Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, N. C. with order. FE. W. Lorentz. erin’, Rico ;Potatoes —Chemicallg ‘treated, ir rected 
T Menzel, South Mills, N. C Pr = ao “eas ood Plants, full count guaranteed, 1 over 

. White Orpington Eges for SW Prize winners. CORN 20,008, $1.25, express. Parcel post, $2. Webbs Plant 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Best breeding. Prices Prices as follows: 15 eggs and $4. Roanoke §—W_ - —— nye Farm, Pavo “Ga 
in reach ef everyone. Write me your wants P. Poultry Yards, Williamston N.C Sees Saas Dent Corn—Government “tested; 2 ex- - — 
Alexander, Fairfield, Va Chica, S.C. Raff Orpinc ’ . ceptionally sound, deep-grained ears; weevil resistant; Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph— 

nica, S q pingtens—Hens, pullets and 1 A oo 4 ° 
~ + re: ; > smell cob; matures in 100 days; vigorous rot-free root $1.75 1.000; cash with order; parcel post, l@c extra 

Maceo Farms—Offer 8-Weeks Duroc Pig ns—Leading cocker Hilt tee renga c 7 guaranteed. svatem; unexcelled record for economical yield: bred first 100, 2c each adilitional 10. W. A. Lineberger 
vara repimered = wares ® pam; i Sts Rn sae Spring Hii oultry Farm, Siler City, Saw = ne, Triple selected, groan Fy & Sons, Maiden, N. C. 

a ute . be Rooels and Ruff Orpingtons—Heavy layers, prize win- suUaranteed. tushel, $2.50. Descriptive booklet free. ~ 

Juros Pigs of Quality—Orion Cherry King, Col., era, money-makers. Income, 1921, 75 hens, $108.75, Reid Bros., Henderson, Tenn 61°50 te Leeee a: gly ay uy? 000 lows wi 
P: iehander Scissors and Taxpayer's Model blood lines. =eee, now, $1.50. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, FLOWERS for wholesale pric oy a Grane Plant Com pany, 
Shi Dent May 20th; eix rocks old, Write for prices irginia. —— — - - - Dixie, Brooke County, Ga. aus 
Ww. ¢ Walker, Switzer, YMaAIITH ROM 7 ak-leaved I divdran ea, Magnolia—50c. Deaton Nur- —— — SESE ESSE 
OL PLYMOUTH ROCKS series, Vasa, N . PF 5 Porto Rico, Nancy Bat, Havmans = “Big Stem 
5 “= —— 4 aa Jersey Potato Plants—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, mailed 
‘ " — mn Strain ~ Imperial Barred Rocks Eges— 4 xd rep . 
° C. Pigs, Gilts, Boars. | Valley Hill Farm, $1.25 per 15. Jones Farms, Kershaw, S. GRASS SEED a a gg $17. ‘0, cash, = Councill 
tox “ . 7 = 7 eH e > = cae ‘ any, ° > 
P.O »< 27, Robersonville, N aan “Superior” Barred Plymouth Rocks—Dark oF light. Begg ge ae a : eh =: " = a ~ = : side 

O. I. C. Pigs, Open and Bred Gilts, Service Boars— Eggs, after May $2 per 15, delivered. Save thi Qacnsine wenn, nee tree wn gle ade age Doge nig 9 get genng B 
Registered in your name, from our great herd boars, ad. as it will not appear again. G. Virgil Boden- en euch ae te Set an er od — at $1.48 
Dixie, Waldweex , senior and grand champien, Atlanta heimer, Thomasville, N. C MILLET 1000. "hen caer sient , he, A’. . : A mail, $2.25 

921; Crandéail’s Big Type, grand champion, Rict Th. a > " : he <peer = : : : Ls 
mage *, Va, 1921, and Duke Alaska, champion and Th ympson's : arred Plymouth Roc k Eee — rom = Millot — Genuine Tennessee German or Golden — Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,008, $2.50; 500, 
rand champion, Maryland State Fair: from the line ected atock, 50 sitting; $8 per 100. JT elivered by Bushel, $1.65; sack lots, $1.60 bushel; 2%-bu. cotton $1.25, prepaid, insured Strong, healthy, Government 
t grand roed sows, headed by the famous Dixie Bell at > “re eet eepouins strain. Flint gacks, each 35c¢ extra. Hudmon Seed’ Co., Nashville, inspected. e grow what we ship. Medlin Plavt 
soniae champion, and gran id chameaen, Atlan orate a <onmy =8 : = - 3 Tennessee aa _.. Farm, Pineville, N. C., and Fort Mill, 8S. C, 

sading, a; Marylan ant irginia State pend I Have Been Bree ding Thampson Ringlet Rocks for ames 
with many other first and champion prize winn 15 Yearsa—My customers hay® raised many prize win- PEANUTS — ‘ Gemuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000 to 5,000 
J . ._ Patterson & Son, sedford, Va nerg Bees $2 OF arian a a guaranteed. Seed Peanuts!—Recleaned and sacked in new Fpl a ietias AMR cori ee cet pat oF ae 

POLAND-CHINAS Se RSG Tn: T = Se verb, Feit, Meceas, Denmark See’ NUNN tion guaranteed. Postal Plant’ Co., Albany. Ga, 
— $$ Thompson's Dark Imperia Ringlet Barred Rocks “& . - Me : acd - : 

Spotted Pola d- China Pigs—Satisfaction guarant ned oh wkerels, $3 to $10; pulleta, $3; hens, "83: Selected _ Reclegned Seed Peanuts—North Caroli: a Porto Rico Potato Plants—Absolutely pure, Govern- 
Hope Farm Joyner, Mer., Murfreesboro, N 15 eggs, $8. Thompson strain, farm flock eggs, 15, Runner cents%er th.; White Spanish, 4%4c ment inspected, prompt shipment, fufl count. Fine 

ees. os. thot § . . "eae? urs, 5 ce S. ag eee ™ ‘ plants, $2 1,000, express; $2.25, postpaid, in sured any 

100 Head—Western Breeding—Result of oR Is * 10 aa $2.75; 50 R ly 100, $8, postpaid. Mrs. amount shipped, Strickland & Baxter, Clio, Ala quautiy. Skeckleubure Plant Ge., Aiaxton, N 
uphuildiug. Service boars, bred gilts, pigs a. Vora Minton, Jonesville, Va. Selected No. 1 Seed or Roasting Peanuts—Alabama 
Houston, “Fairfield, Va 7 RHODE ISLAND “REDS Runners, A T.; White Spanish, 4c ™. No order PR on Ran i." ts Sate F Re ” eu eee 

Am Offering Excellent Poland-China Pigs—Of ex-s -—> ss ————- accepted for less than 100 Ibs. Cash with order. Goff ry — ip wong 

: Rhode Isiand Red Baby Chicks for Sale—Write for i . . 5 ig Field-grown tomate, same price. Transplanted temate, 
Dy “O. Hunter. Wi bat ee ter Ne sy <1 price list " Sallie Davidson, Statesville, N. C., Route 3, RD pepper, $1 100; a ‘L000, Grown here. Springdale 

¢ lunter, inston-Salem, } Route 7 ; a PEAS Farm, Monroe, N. C. 

GUERNSEYS » Red | Eges —At half price; 15 frem $100 pen, nein pose — 
$2 0. pasty said. Guaranteed, Riverside Red Farm, Cowpeas—Get our wholesale prices before buying. son - ne ia in tice 7 Planta 82.25 aee: ned 

For Sale—Registered Guernsey Bull. FE. M. Mo- Shells Council Seed Company, Franklin, Va BC Drees nsured; express, 5 : . oom 
Naull, Clover, 8. C Reds > Re ~duoed —. an _ $9 eggs, half Mixed Peas, White Peas—$2.20 bushel. Good bags. = a tiie aoe bere i oy ng yoy 

price rom grand exhibition, heavy aying matings; . W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, i y Max N 
a_i, a HOLSTEINS saiieintaiieeeiaamenats finest ever Seventeenth vear. ( ‘ustomers in 18 States. — — son Woon : = ees = a = “a ee _ 

For the Beat Holste in Heifer Calves— “Write L. Tor- Mra. J. C, Deaton, Salisbury, . Cc one u Mixed KS . oud 4 oes Po i 3. . Ten Million G cre ae Rico 8 Sweet ‘Pots to Pl : 
villiger, Wamwatosa Wisconsin Ss. Cc. RI _ . Write for prices. A. J. athias, Lexington, 8. roverument inspected 30 per 1,000, express or are 
wa : 10de Island Re ~ds—At great reduction. in n post; $1 r 1,000 ir 000 lots er mor Prompt 

Two Splendidly Bred Bull Calves—% months old, order to make room for youngsters coming on. Pul- Sound Straight W hippoorwill and Clay Peas—$2.20 Salient ae your pe to The Southern Plant 
heap James W. Graves, American Nationgl Bank, lets, $2.50; cockerels, $5. This will appear it once. —. Mixed peas, $2.1 J. H. Palmer, Tennille, * 0, Box 254, Valdosta, Ga 7 
Richmond. ¥V; Satisfaction guaranteed oO eges after this ad ee -- 

—— =e Grimes Meadow Land Farm, Salisbury, N, Peas!—Brabham, Iron, Whippoorwill and all Varie- P Millions Porto Rico 5 ge — - me pe 
——__——— —_——_— ies— for fi _ d > t. ¥. cCrae. yovernment inspected al reate agains disease, 
Tones Ball for Sale—F rs WYANDOTTES Denmark, a oe Doe Fae, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 10,000, $14, mailed or expressed. 
carling Jersey u or ale—From good pri 3 — = ~ - Satisfactory plants positively guaranteed Wholesale 

O. D, Sherman, Timberlake, . ee mi — Wyandotte Chicks and Eggs. B. C. Belton, “Cowpeas —Whippoorwills, is, $2.15 bu.; mixed, $2; all Plant ¢ ompany, Box 570, Thomasville, Ga 

For Bale—A Limited Number =a Registered Jersey “1 _ ‘ in even weight 2%-bushel bags, cash with order, | as ere ne a = 7 ar 
Bull Calvee—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit White Wya: sare cee ckerels—$3 each. Herbert Co- - Ny ga Wire, carlot prices. Rhodes Seed Co., oe ate Pure Port > Rico Potato Plane Pi ost aid, 
dams. U.S. Accredited herd, Reynolda, Inc.. Rey- blo, Burlington. ee ee ’ - to 10,000, $2 1,000. Leading varieties tomato plants, 
noida, N. ¢ = ~ FOWLS All the leading varieties, at farmers’ prices. 50 cents 100, Shipment within 6 days after order re- 

RED POLLS Ajso purebred Essex — Hampshire sows in farrow; ceived, or money refunded. Crowell’s Plant Farm, 
Will Pay $6 Each for Peahens—Immediate delivery. nei boats om pigs. J. B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, Concord, N. C. 
Polle He ( s & Ne Caro —- 

TDmal Purpose Red Polled Cattle—Of best breed ws Wr rite us the number you have for sale, Chiles & North Carolit ee Pure Porto Rico Potat®) Plants—For Ayril “May and 
Beat Zor the South. If you haven't the money te spare. Company Mt. St srling, Ky. ; r 
will euxhange for velvet beans aid peas, Oak Grove . . Compa ~ 77 ays, | Whips. ang ond i Ne a. 50 per June delivery; Government inspected and_ chemically 

r +e. 7 . + y e! > PSs Dr yi . °c oa 
, . - = . TU EYS u., rattville, Ala. Send check or money or- treated; $1.50 per 1,000, express collect, Special quo 
Stock Farm, Cluster Springs, Va., Halifax County ———————————— RK der with orders. Write us for special price on quantity tation on large quantities. Flanders & Dent Plant 
SHEEP Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—50e each: lots. Prattville Mercantile (o., Prattville, Ala Co., Ocilla, Ga 
- - from best unrelated breeding stock. Hickory Grove Peas Delivered to Virait Poi te low “ > Sweet Potat 

For Sale—300 Nice Fat Sheep—100 lambs in lot: Farm, Conover eas Deliv d t i al ia oin ollowing prices: Fifteen Millions Genuine Porto Rice Sweet ‘otato 
$2.50 wer head. E. W. Prince, Gurley, S. C Brabhams, $2.55; Irons, $2.45; mixed, 0. Osceolas, Plants — Guaranteed satisfaction or money refunded 

- 7 eae : . vt x oF TWO OR MORE BREEDS $2.50 Delivered North Carolina as ys a. Brab- $1.50 per 1,000, parcel post; $1.35 per 1,000, express; 

Sheep for Sale— wi puy an entire tock ¢ ham : Irons, $2.40; mixed, $2.35. Osceolas, $1.10 per 1,000, in 5,000 lots or more. Prompt ship- 
Shr >, 17 ewes, 1 ram and 12 lambs; very Purebred Brahmas—$10 trio. White Wyandotte eggs, ° : : i. 008, 00 t k 
Brio wud note. over 3 years old. T. E, Roberts, Chase $1.50 per 15, Nice hams, 30c per I, H. E. Bennett, South c jarolina.” D, sipments. “Olin 3. Getiey, Salley, seem. _Maneee_ Flan: Oe. Vaioewe, Go. 

City. Gilkey, N. ¢ : — - — Potato Plants—Porte Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Tri- 
MISCELLANEOUS Baby Chicks—S. C, White Leghorn and Rhode Island PEPPER usp, Eastern rom, Red Mobelian ane Japan ay 

iF ks—s .W ecg nT to dih-n ome 600. row . y pare ost, ad 
ee - ———— Reil—Winter layers; 250-egg strains. Delivery guar- Peppe — ling varieties, 100 postpaid, 40c; 300 for “aur 150. and de 7 ae auditional 100. Cash 

For Sale—Bayville Farms are offering at Farmer anteed. Roller Poultry Yards, Bridgewater, Va postpaid, R, A. Strain, Darien, Ga with order, Prompt shipment and satisfaction guar- 
eae 40 y ng hg ~~ Hy optes em © resistor a Baby Chicks—From Hoganized standard bred flocks. POTATOES anteed ’, Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 

4 9 ye TF ga oe fl yy R , Barred Rocks, White Rorks, Rhode Island Reds, White 

yearling and 2-year-old hens. Apply Bayville Farms, emeabtan i Thi > - Tay, — Genuine Improved Nancy Hall and Porte Rico Sweet 
W. &. Chamings, Manager, Lynnhaven, Va Wyandottes, B Orpingtons, Ancenas and White Porto Rico—d,000 postpaid, $1.90. R. A. Strain, . 4 <A from 
. € lager, aver, Leghorns; from $10.50 up. Send for catalog. Sieb’e Parien, Ga ewe] aa that vail vee need = “$1. = pan 1.000: 

tel a ? is. = —. $$$ eToOWw ants 1a ! pase yo i) - 
PET STOCK Hatchery, Lincoln, Illinois. Potato Plants 500, $1.25. Carolina Plant Farm in lots of 48,000 or more, at $1.40 per 1,000. x aah 

Claremont, N. C with order ompt shipments guarantee he Vic 

pancreas Meat Aen panipseansnieminineninmesitinmaienaeatn > i 

DOGS SEEDS AND PLANTS Potato ‘ihe ey 500, 0, $1.2 Ld; 1,000, G. W. Murray, Plant Co., Rockingham, = _ Route 2. 
— —— _— BE 3 Claremont C. ~ ‘fwenty-five Million Sweet Potato Plants- — 
y AN = 29 ariet Shipme Apri to July ist. 
wn male ethepherd _-Pups—$6 each FF. W Porto Rico Potato Plants—90e 1,000; up, 85c 1,000. — ga ee gate SP oe ee 
othera, Miizabeth City, D c., Route aes Velvet Reans!—Write for price list of farm geeed. Leroy Bowen, Baxley ia especially prepared in our own curing house. Chem 

Registered White Collies—Pups, $30 to $10. Greea F. H. MoCree, Denmark, 8. . Genuine Porto Rico Pota © Plants—$1.50 1,000. A. ically treated to insure inst disease. Government 

to Plants—$1.50 1,00 A ? 
Acre Kemels, Marion, Ala Sov Bea ins—Get Our wholesale prices before buying. S, Wells, Tallahassee, Fl inspected. 1,000 — .75; 5,000 plants, $1 whooy 

. > —- . 7: “aon: S — aa I Company, Franklin, V . a 1,000; 10,000 plants, $1.65 per 1,000, express collect 

auton eon = old July: croas 4 = =— = - 2 = - Porto Rico Potato Plante- $1.50 1,000; 10,000 up, Add 50c per 1,000 for parcel post paid. ‘Ten million 
N Soy Bea ia Early vers. Write for $1.25. D. M. Barber, Baxley, Ga tomato planta; varieties: Greater Baltimore, Livingston 

Resistored Airedale at Stud—Weight 60 Ths.; fea, price I _ Connelly N. Port Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1.000; 25,009 Globe, Redfield Beauty; Earliana, and Stone. Parcel 
$15 in advance. Ambitious hunter. Address H. & Mammoth % oy Beans, $1.7 , Heel Blacks, up, $1 per 1,000. C.-T Cooper Baxley, Ga . post paid: 100, 50c; 250, $1: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 
Grivzard, Drewryville, Va . a te Humphries c ° = ; Express collect: 1,000, $2; 5,000, $1.75 per 1,000 we 
ae - . ~ aR ~ ence " Porto Potato Pla ts—$1 10 1,000; 10,000 up, raise and grow everything we sell, therefore, guar ae ¢ 

For eo —_- Female New ah vandiand —8 Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans for Seed—$2 bushel, $1.25. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga absolute satisfaction in every transaction. Can ship 
years ol edigree and price upon request. Satis- cash with order. W. E. Jordan, Edenton, N. C > : promptly at all times. References: Bank of mitt 
faction guaranteed. Ww. B. Hodges, Brownsville, S. ( ; ° ney Hall Potato Plants—500 $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, The National Bank, Bradstreet, or any citizen of Ti 

———_—— $$ % w Sx Re. ~~ " eaneci y . . ’ 

Coon, Skunk, Fox, Wolf, Rabbit Hounds—Traincd oe $1.75 rm aa. a eo worexe, Ferm, Clarexonit, 1. © _ County. Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, Ga. 
und gags. ‘Trained dogs sent on 10 days’ trial. 10c fo. 4' x ¢ ee "= slain Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Southern Queen , Triumph— - “TT ieee 
pre Fag 1 sv —- Hsts. ~~] ee . ; — re $1.70 1,000, prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C hae ? RASPBERRIES - 

rede eagles, Watch an ouse dogs. “ Cc 3 For Sale—Biloxi Soy Beans—$7 per bushel. Mam- 73 a : Sor A er — tverbearir erry 3 | ogers, Proffitt, 
Kennels, Oconee, Illinois. moth Yellows, $1.75: this point. Middletown Grain & we gg ee gg Ry my FF hig I a ny RE ee See, SD oe 

ad Co., Middletown, N. C. 2.25, stpaid. § y: F ont, 2 EEE OPE 
__POULTRY AND EGGS Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans-——Pxtra fancy recleaned Potato Plants—$1.20 per 1,000 Pimiento and to- _ TOMATOES _ f 
seed, bushel, $2.30; sack lots up, $2.25 bushel. Hud- =. $1.50 1,000. ©. M. Dunwoody, Baxley, 300 "Barly Tomato Plants—75c. Murray's Fav, 
7COTE: Claremor 













































































ANCONAS 


Ancana Eggs for — ~~ Za Comb—$1.50 15 
r Hudson, Greenville, N. 











ard’s Ancona’s—World’s best layers. t Eves 
90, postpaid 


$1.2; 100, 87. Adja Womble, Bear 
Creek, N. C. ‘ 





BANTAMS 
16 Buff Cochin Bantam Eges—$l. 2%. James Patter- 
son, China Grove, N. ©. 


BRAHMAS 


15 Light Brahma Eges at 50; prize pen, $2. 
Patterson, . China Grove, ‘ 











Minnie 



























































































































































































































































moni Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn 








1921 Crep Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.50 per 
bushel; cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Y. W. Huxhes, Bethaven, N. c 

Soy Beans—Hollybrook Barlies, $2.50; Wilson Ear- 
lies, $2.40; Mammoth Yellows, $1.85. All 1921 crop. 
M Owens & Co., Elizabeth City, N. C 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown especially for 








seed. 1921 crop, in good even weight bags; $1.70 per 

bushel. W. 8S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 
Mammoth Yellow Rerleaned Seed Soy Beans—Put 

up in strong 2-bushel bags, $1.70 bushel. Milling 


corn, in ap -eushel | ‘bags, 75c bushel. W. J. Midgette, 


Lake Landing, N 





win —— 











Canrpines —Qu ality eges from prize winners. ‘Tom 
Saunders, Rutherfordton 
. Saas 
s—Fought 16 years. Eggs. Mrs. Dick 
Childs,’ Buekner, Missouri, 
LEGHORNS 





is S.C. Brown Leghorn qa. postpaid. Sunny- 
side Farm, Claremont, N. € 

S.,C. Brown Toghorns— Seay, 15, $1.85; 200, 66. 
v. P! Barrett, Franklinton, N 





Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—Ready for shipment. 


Send me order, large or small: quick results, $1.75 
per bushel, F R. Calspes. Cash with order, G. G. 
Marlowe, Catypso, N. C 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Reans—1921_ crop, grewn € espe- 
ially seed, $2 bu.; any size lots; sacked, good 
bags: 0. B. Aurora, N. C. Buy from grower and 
secure cea —_. . _ Cash with order. Geo. C. Austin,, 
South Creek, N ‘ 





Soy Reans—Best Ts new crop. Recleaned M 


moth Yellow, $1.80 per bushel; subject to change; ca 
with a Write for prices other yarioties and quality; 
‘eecds _ Buxton White Seed Company, 


Hiv abeth City, N. 


| fe te oy 

































































































































































Improved Norton Yam and Porto Rico Plar {s—$2.50 





















































T 100, 50c; 300, $1. G. W Mu 









































per 1,000, parcel post; $2, express. Hines & Son, cyyr,. . Plant 
LaGrange, N. C. - 7 easing 
ne a Sarvlitia Fiant 
Improved Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Plants Ready— pf Lng, B.. —_ ~<a 50e; ; 300, #1 Cw 
Inapected : none better; $2 1,000, collect. Plant Farm, - c= toate ew 
Monroe, N Tomato—Field grown, 200 postpaid, 50 50c; 509 | 
Four Million Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sal paid, $1. _R. A. Strain, Darien. Ga. _ = 
$1.10 per 1,000 Cash with order. J. R. Batten, Rest EFarliana Tomato Plants—100, 50c; 1,009 0 
Winokur, Ga., Route 1. postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, Claremont, N. ( 
Porto Rico, Pumpkin Yam Potato Plants—$1.25 per Tomato Plants—Karliana and Stone—100, 50 ” 
_ Rw and cabbage plants, $1 1.000. Clark $1.50, postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont N. ¢ 
Jerk Co. Shomaprille, 16. Stone, Karliana. Wilt Resistant Tomato Plants—5i0 
5 eee Porte Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $1.7 $1.25; 1,000, $2, postpaid. Jas. W. Mellard, Jedburs 
8, peeled: 10,000, $12.50, express oaken: South Carolina 
Cong Co., 7 _— 
omg Plant Co., ‘Tifton, Ga _ ~ Fine Farly and Late Tomato Plantse— Sor 100 = 
Porto Rico Potato Plants Government inspected: $1.50; 000, $2.25, postage prepaid; expressed 
| s 00; . 1.000, 10,000 lots Fine plants. 1,000. Council, Rountree & Co., Hardeeville, S 
ins a a , Ga. i 
inson_ Stanley, Quitman = Transplanted ‘Tomato Plants—Leading v ties 
Porto Rico Improved Potato “a $1.59 1,000; plants for early tomatoes, 100, $1; 59, Bae 00 $5 
5,000, $1.40 1,900; 10,000, $1,380 1,000. Fully guaran- Field grown, 50c 100. Mecklenburg Plant Co Maxton, 
teed. April 1st shipments. Brignian Plant Co.. Bax- North Carolina 
ley, Georgia. Parla 





Genuine Porto Rico Yam Potato Plants—(hemirally 

treated: Government inspected; prompt shipment. Sat- 

isfaction ee, 1,000, 4.000 and over, 
600; Bmp: 


M.75; 
$1.50 4 8.008, $10, ire Piaut Co.. Albany, 
Georgia 


~ Transplanted Tomato Plants—Ponderosa, 
Stone, Bonny Best and Others—100, $1. Field 
1,000, $2.50; 300. $1. All P cee and 
Riverside Farms, Maxten, N 


(Classified ads. —— on next page? 
































Saturday, May : 1922 


Farmers’ a 





“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

















Soy Beans and i Cowpeas. Ha 7 & Ss age, 
( 

Wor Sale—Stone Tomato Plants—3@ cents 100, post- 
paid. Porto petate plants, $1.5@ per 1,000; 10,000 
up, $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Brownsville Plant 
Par Bre wnsville, _ 8. ‘ 

Sweet Potato Plants (Inspected )— Parto Riv« Nancy 
Halls—Parce] post paid Loo 1c, 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
r,000, $2.25 Srocess colfect, 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $7; 
40,000, $13 Tomato plants Barliana, Bonny Best, 
Stone, parcel post p aid, 100, 30¢; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 
r.c00, $1.50. Pepper and eggplant plants pence post 
paic 40c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.2 Safe 
d@etive and full count guaranteeed, D, F Jan isen, 
Surmt ’ ¢ 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


























PRINTING 

250 Envelopes—$1.10; 500, $1.75, postpaid, Womble 
Press, r Creek, N. C 

Envelope and Letterhead Printing Samples free 
J. M. Byrd, Calypso, N. ¢ 

SYRUP | 

New Georgia Cane Syrup—Delicious, thick, bright 
6yrup, as fime as can be made Six 10-B. cans to case, 
$2.75. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 

Phi« kK Georgia Cane Syrup-—30c gallon. Cuban mo 

sses, 25¢ Sugar aa 23e. Red Spanish peanuta, | 
seed, 0c Ib Davis Wholesale Co., Columbia, S. ¢ 

Syruy Syrup. Qur Famous Sugar Retiners’ Syrut 
Guarar | Dlease c kot to sour during sur 
time 60-2 valli on barrels, 30c ga ash with « 
Samples sent for r5e. LaGrange Gro. Co., LaGra 
North Carolina 

TOBACCO 

Natural Leaf Tebaceo- ay 5 Ibs $1.50 10 

Ibs $2.50. Smoking, 5 . $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2 Send 
money Pay when po Tobaceo Growers’ 

U nion, Paducah, Ky 








eee 


NORTH CAROLINA 


































2 € mules, COWS, jx ry, imple- 
met ‘ tlose village; black loam 
tillage 0 € trees ch es om 
he e 1 $2,625; Tess tha wif cash, 
‘ s ow San He rsonville, N. ¢ 

OTHER STATES 
“Farm Wanted—If you have a good irm 
ia the South for sz suitable for genet i 
stock ising, write B at once witt 
an vest cash price. John D. Baker, 

Cotton is King at Seagraves, Gaines C 
Where they have no Bell Weevils, no Chine! 
no Pink Boll Worms, and where you can raise fror ‘ 
half to three-quarters of a bale otten and fron 
40 b of corn to the acre fe aro offer 
the § rman Farm Lands in quantities t 
purchaser at from $10 to $18 per acre v 


eash pay ment and on long time and at 



























interest. If you are interested in a 

for yourself and family where you ear med 
ance of pure fresh Water and a heatthful climate, write 
aecard today to W. A. SoRelle, Gen. Agt.. § Santa Fe 
Bidg., Seagraves, Texas, for a descriptive x 
giving full information about this country and ae tan 
of purchase. This is a geod country te tive in, ae od 
country to make money in and it is a good country 1 
raise a family in It is the coming grain and cot 
country of the West 

$35 Week—Learn While Earning—Borys, Men—Be- 
come automobile experts Write Franklin Institute, 
Dept. 1-419. Rochester y 

Learn at Home or School—B ookkeeping g “Shorthand—— 
Gn. credit Pusitic guarantee Buwardus College, 
¥ al y a High Pc N.C. 

W ‘Learr Prac 
Make Rood mr mey while le arn ing, ' 
Bess openin or our gra Barber 
College € Mario tte, N. C 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED — 


RA 


Wanted—Auto Mechanic; Sweeny Gisloma. 





Positior 

















P. €. Williams, Sunbury, N. ¢ 
SALESMEN 

Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant perma 

work Good side line for farmers, teachers and ofhers, 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, ¢ 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sel] Mendets 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all vuten- 
etls. Sample package free, Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ere 





PLP LAL LOO PLL 











Yard-wide ee and Drillinge—lde yard Good 
feavy mg 13 yard. lf postpaid Atew Stores 
Co., At 

Bargai in Cheviots Gingham Domesti ic, Suitings, 
Outing Write fur samples and priee B. & R. Mig 
€o., Dept. C, Tupelo, Miss 

BEES 

“Florida First’? Queen Bees—Bred from finest Ita!- 

ian stock Circular free, Indian River Apiaries 




















BEEWARE — 
Beo Hive Rest and cheapes Write or 1 ¢ 
fhe Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss 
HONEY 
Pure Palmett bhone is ret parcel pos 12 
Ms $2.4 R. CC. Buswe W usc Pla Samy le, 
l 
Por = ] Fai Lable Honey — ml 6 w 
4 $ 0 t I abun ans = to the 
0 pe t Sa C tnteed V. B 
Fare 








~ KODAK FINISHING 























Ko! Finishing by Mail—Films Developed Ire 
Prints vo be, N. White, Drawer J11I2, Birming 
Nar Alaba ' 

MUSICAL 
sa ns—Band and Orchestra Instruments — Writ 
“K-Novosad Music Company, Bryan, Texas 
ORs ROOFING 
Koofing— Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
avd galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-sur- 
faced roofing and shingle-rol!; asphalt shingles; Johns- 
Manville asbestos shingles; Richardson wall board; 
rieige roil, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ven- 
titators, cormices Write us fer prices’ We furnish 
mechifiics to erect our goods when desired Budd- 
Piper Roofing Co., Distritfuters, Durbam, N. C 


a 
| 








if Big Boned Poland-China Pigs 





PUREBRED POULTRY 


_MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


BABY CHICKS-- At Reduced Prices --BABY CHICKS 











(19) 429 








PUREBRED POULTRY | 











CHICK BARGAINS FOR MAY AND JUNE | 


Think of it!—30 per cent REDUCTION on 
PUREBERD stock, from the Seuth’s most 
ventently locate’ hatchery 
S. C. White Leghorns at 1! Cents 
Barred Rocks and S. C.R. I. Reds at 14 Cents 


High-grade, 
up-to-date 


Vigorous 
and con- 


In lots of 100, delivered by PREPAID PARCEL POST to your 
deor 97 per cent live arrival guaranteed Quantity prices still 
lower WRITE TODAY for FRED catalog, giving valuable infor 
mation on the feeding and care of baby chicks and matured stock 
It. also describes our line of 

RROODERS and GUARANTEED POULTRY REMEDIES 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, Route Ii, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





«(Members of the international Baby Chick Association) 
tind 











10,000 wey of Saealae Purebred Varieties. 
‘ I euy gh-grade; from mature breed- 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


™ # _MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 








Make Big Layers 











rs only. Ms bes ~ are unsurpe assed as money mam “Ts. 
Brown and White Léghorne= Pet 25 chicks, $4; $3; | Costemane, sapere outite fl phones in Tae Pike at oweat My 
100. S70 000 aneties selec Prize-winning chicks a ws 

White. ‘and Barred’ Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode prtece! 3,000,000 chicks via prepaid | post wees. Best paying breeds. sete} 
Reds, Buff Orpingtone—25, $5; 50. $9; 100, $17: | safe delivery gua' cus- latched under supervision and pure- 
500. $8 Live delivery guaranteed by prepaid :- in cer state, 19th season, beveiins versonat oy Saecee- 

Ghee Eua ee hing, mi chicks—25, $3.50; | MILCER POULTRY FARMS KING CHICK HATCHERY 

oice ng or atching, mixed ks—25 50 Box LANCASTER, MO, Box 533 lows City, lowe 
10- Weeks. old Leanorn whttete—$1 each. Valuable cir- 
cular, C. A. NORMAN, MNOXVILLE, TENN. 








| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK] 


_DUROC-JERSEYS _ 


DUROC BOARS 








A good BOAR is half the herd, a 
poor one more than half. The breed- 
ing seasons begins May Ist for Fall 
litters. We have the BOARS- 


Service BOARS, Young BOARS 
and BOARS Extraordinary 


Sired by the world’s best BOAR, 
Quality Orion King Jr.-°(Just Bob). 
Write for Prices. 


Peacock & Hodge, 


COCHRAN, GA, ELKO, GA. 
_ «ail 











“BEECHCROFT” 


IMPROVED 
DUROCS 
Your Money's Worth. 


C. Porter Claxton, 


BELL BUCKLE, TENNESSEE 














— Big Type Durocs of Quality — 


Ribbon Winners. “Joe Orion 2,” “Orton Dixie’ 
ind Scissors breecing A few Bred Sows, Service 


Blue 





OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAR BREEDS. 


We have 


; Prompt delivery 

a hy nia me Pree Cores, th ot Be eure that you have our new summer circular 
THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS, before ordering elsewhere. 

Dent. F-23, Crandall, Indlana. | BANKER & BANKER, Bex 0, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Prepaid 


hundreds of satisfied customers in every 


| _—_BABY CHICKS AND EGGS— | 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 
On our Bred-to-lay Strains of White and Brown 
Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas and Orpingtons. 

3: $1.50 per 15; 


Delivery EGGS 
MIXBD ¢ HIC KS for broilers 


$8 per 100 

















__LEGHORNS 











BABY CHICKS 


Deliver guaranteed 


jocks, high produeers 
White and Barred Rocka, poultry profits, Pedigreed, 
— ond ae een BARGAI NS trapnested, egg bred for 22 
Sele, “On enue * years. Eggs-chicks-pullets— 


Pa Ah ad HATCHERY, 





~_—— eee 


y om famous FerrisWhite 


Leghorns and increase your 





Selected 










WHITEL< 
LEGHORN 


hens-males. Records to 313 egge. 
Bhippsd C.0, on approval, Large, vigorous. 
Great winter viafer EB estelog end lint of 
emacing Bargains—F 


GEORGE B. FERRIS 


Catalog Free. 





4th, Lexington, Ky. 








9305U nion Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











1¥q MELLION CHICKS FOR tees Fosteae pais. 5 


per eent live arrival guaranteed. Month Tennessee Diyision Fair, 1921 

with each order. A haich every week all year. 40 ‘ THEY LAY MORE BIG EGGS 

reeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Ducklings. Selected and What I sell to you is, produced on my own yards 
shibition Grade. Mature stock at right prices. Baby Chicks, postpaid, 25¢ each; $22.50 per 106 
Catalog Free amps appreciated. * $5 and $3 per fh “ 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 58, Gambler, Odie. Se : ‘ 














ey by S.C. WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


One Breed Only. Husky Baby Chicks a Specialty. 
From large type English utility strain hens, weigh 
"se Feed Free ing from 4 to 6 IDs Blue ribbon winners, East 


Box B, 








oars, Open Gilts, and Pigs, both sexes. 
A. C. RHODES, NORTH 


POLAND-CHINAS 


RIVER, VA. 














BRE os - iid 16 weeks old, either Boars or 
sc ° . . $10.00 each 
MEAT. PIGS $8.50 each 
Send check with tirst lette 
Pigs cholera immuncd and | rees «furnishes 
with Breeders. Pigs guaranteed to reach you in 
good condition. Shipment May 5 








J. R. HONEYCUTT, “SHORTS. CREEK, VA. 
= al 





We 


0 


White 
Barrec 


Baby Chicks 
in our strain of Bred-to-Lay 


eatalogue 
attractive prices. 

HESS HATCHERY 
Harrisonburg, 


Exes 
 w. A. McTEER, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


BABY CHICKS — SPECIAL 


Price en Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks. 
Strong and Vigorous, from our Special matings of 











ffer exceptional value 


Leghorns. Also od 
1 Rocks. Write for 6,000 FANCY BREEDERS 
+ ; With an egg record unsurpassed. +E Price 
which contains for May and June, $4.25 per 25; 30; $15 


per 100. Safe delivery gnaranteed by eoreel poet. 


Alabama horn Farms Co., 


Virginia 
ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 








BABY CHICKS 
Seleet quality, 
live 


free range stoc 
delivery guaranteed, 
Sarred and White Rocks, Reds, White 














BABY CHICKS 
hk; 97 per cent 
to your 





©. WHITE 
28@-erg record 


GH RECORD S&S. 
CHICKS—220 to 


» $00,000 HI 
LEGHORN 


direet 














sod Golden Wyandottes, Anconas, Black stock, $17 per 100 and up; 100 per cent live 
a norcas, White, Brown and Buff Leghorns. wy aperenmes. Every a= « a —- 
iler ehieks. Catalog free Dept. F, prizes at icago ‘atal 

SUNNY ACRE LEGHORN FA RM, 

New Waahingion Hatehery, New Washington, Chic. Box 504, Sandwich, Ilinols. 

° 1 ; 

QUALITY Chicks and Eggs |CHICKS Stremon DUCKLINGS 
20,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. | oyyoKs—wWyandottes, Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns 
vest laying Bigg aon incubz ~~. _— . eye Se _ | pue RLING 38--Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner,* 

talor Free rewar price s ree live ¢ lve Catalog Free 
t el Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri. Aldham Poultry Farm, Rt. 3P, Phoenixville, Pa. 








HOLSTEINS 


(HOLLINS HERD — Accredited | 


COWS HAVDB YEARLY RECORDS 
Heiferg are tested for the year aa they come in. 


Sinee 1902 the herd has been built up for 
PRODUCTION and, TYPE 


The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE. 

















[ s0sern A. TURNER, Meor., Dept. F, Hallins, beat t 











2 April 22 


or 


RENEW TODAY! 


If the address label on your paper reads 


Your Subscription Expires with This Issue. 
Take advantage of 


Our Best Offer: Three full years for $2.00 


Then you will not have to think of 
renewing for a long time. 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











16 April 22 


FOUR YEARS THE BEST 





American Hampshire Swine Record Ass’n, EB. C. Stone, Sec., Peoria, Ills- 


MEAT TYPE HAMPSHIRES 


The international Livestock Show be 

. the Test of Hog Producing Power. 
HAMPSHIRES HAVE WON the Grand Dampionshiy 
in this test four years in succession—I9I8, 1919 1920 
i92l—im the hands of average farmers Ne experts 
needed tov make HAMPSHIRES win 

AMPSHIIRES are the greatest of all forage hogs— 
— the highest priced pork out of the cheapest 
feeds om the farm. Active, vigorous and healthy, they 
raise exceptionally large litters. At the International, 
they have shown, almost without exception, the heaviest 
spring pigs of any breed, carrying always the beavy, 
high-killing team meat type. 
FOR FREE HAMPSHIRE INFORMATION and for 
names of breeders in your neighborhood, address 


DEPARTMENT B 

















| Bor faynscine Parveen 























TWO GREAT ABERDEEN-ANGUS SALES 
Knoxville Tennessee, on Thursday, May 18th. 


SENATOR A. L. TODD OFFERS 4 HEAD AT 


Murfreesboro Tennessee, on Friday, May 19th. 


With prevailing prices, these events offer an unprecedente -d opportunity to pur- 

as good cattle as the breed affords. 

The offerings feature the blood of the mighty.grand champions and grand ehampion 
inthian znd Black Balatum 


chase 


sires, 


signors,. 


Idolmere, 


Dr. 


Write now for free illustrated catalogs addressing 


DR. J. I. HUGGINS OFFERS 40 HEAD AT 


, which head the herds ef the con- 





C. D. Lowe, Knoxville, Tennessee. 





































For Economicad 


Transportation 



















The World’s Lowest Priced 
FULLY EQUIPPED 


Automobile 


5 2 5 Plant, Mick 


New Superior Model Breaking All Sales Records of 


Standard Fully Equipped Cars 


This leadership has come only from sheer superiority in value per dollar of price. 
Price, operation and maintenance considered, your dollar buys the most transporta- 


tion in a Chevrolet. 


Equipment and accessories considered, Chevrolet is the lowest priced car made. 


You buy it all at one time, because Chevrolet is ALL THERE as sold—nothing 
more to buy but the license, gasoline and oil. 


Chevrolet Invites Comparison Because 
Comparisons Sell Chevrolet 


Consider What Chevrolet Equipment Means: 
Standard Transmission—three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse. 


Standard Braking System—foot service 
brake, hand emergency brake. 


Standard Electrical System: Starter, storage 
battery, Remy ignition, electric lights front 
and rear, on battery circuit. 


Standard Cooling System—pump circula- 
tion, large, honey-comb radiator and fan. This 
means a cool, efficient engine, saving gasoline 
and oil and ensuring driving comfort. 


Standard Doors—two on roadster and coupe, 
and light delivery, four on touring and sedan. 


Standard Instrument Board, containing 
speedometer, ammeter, oil pressure gauge, 
lighting and starting switch, and choke pull. 


Standard Type of Carburetor, with exhaust 
heater — one reason why you get most miles 
per gallon of gasoline with a Chevrolet. 


Powerful, Valve-In-Head Motor. The same 
type as used in successful cars selling at much 
higher prices. 


Standard Rear Axle Construction. The new 
Superior Chevrolet has the strong, quiet Spiral 
Bevel Gear Axle that “’stands the gaff” with- 
out breaking. 


Demountable Rims—extra rim on rear. No 
trouble to change tires on a Chevrolet. 


Many Other Advantages which will be 
noticed on inspection, comparison and demon- 
stration. 


No matter what car you own or think of buy- 
ing, see the New Superior Model Chevrolet. 





PICKINS? 


Lb qr Ae . 





SEEKING KNOWLEDGE 

An English clergynfin who was nailing up 
i refractory creeper observed 
him for a long time with obvious 

“Well, my young friend, said smil 
y..“are you trying to get a t or 
gardening?” 

“No.” said the youth 

“Are you surprised to see = 
this?” 

“No. I do be waiting to see what a parson 
do may when he hammers his thumb 


AN OMISSION 


The average pupil seems to ! sider 
thle trouble in pronouncing t! 

f presont participles 

“Rohert.” said a teacher during the read 
exercises, “please read the first sentence.’ 

\ diminutive lad arose to his feet and amid 
a series of labored gasps breathed forth the 


following: 


g 
g 


“See that horse runnin’.” 

“Don't forget the ‘ce’, Robert,”” admonished 
the teacher. 

“Gee! See that horse runnin’.”—Selected 


WHAT DID HE COME FOR? 


Sam Jones was once very Iate in arriving 
at a certain town where he was to make an 
address, and had to rush through a hasty 
dinner before he could go before the waiting 
audience 

‘W-w-what will y-y-vou have?” asked the 
stammering waiter slowly and deliberately 

“Dinner! Dinner! Anything. But hurry 
up and be quick!” 


“Will you have some sou-sou-soup, sir?” 
“Soup!” exclaimed Sam Tones, rushing hie 
fingers through his hair “Ves, soup—ange 
thing!" 

“Will you have some r-r-roast beef, sir?” 
“Yes—Yes—Yes—RBut trot , 

“And m-m-macaroni, sir?” 

“Thunderation, yes. No 

“T w-want to ask you one more ques-ques- 

’ 


question, sir?” 

“Out with it, then!” exclaimed Sam. pound- 
ing the table with his fist 

“Well, sir, I wa-wa-want to ask you, sir, if 
you c-c-come here to eat or to ha-ha-have @ 
f-f-fit?” 


THE PROPOSAL 

John (sheepishly)—“T—I s'pose vou'll bé 
gittin’ married some time?” 

Betty—“Maybe I will.” 

John—“*Maybe I'll get married myself some 
time.” 

Betty—“Oh!” 

Tohn—“*Maybe we might both git married 
at the same time.” 

Betty—“But wouldn’t it be awful, John, t€ 
the parson made a mistake and married us t6 
each other?” 

John—“T—I wouldn’t mind.” 

Betty—“I—I wouldn't mind myself, John, to 


tell you the truth.” 
—tidtiectel 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS 


- ByJ.PAlley - 





[wen A RICH MAN BIN.) 
BRUNG UP Po’ HE TALK 


BouT WHUT HE BIN THU, 
BUT HE AIN’ BIN THU 
NOTHIN’--DEYS A HEA? 
O°’ Po’ MEN WHuUT BIN 
BRUNG UP RIcH!! 



































Investigate the Difference Before You Buy 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Low Priced Fully Equipped 
Automobiles 


5,000 Dealers and Service 
Stations Throughout the World 


Applications will be Considered 
from High Grade Dealers in Ter- 
ritories not Adequately Covered 





